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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The Farm JOURNAL ‘gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no huinbug advertisements, and does 
not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is furnished to single subscribers 5 
years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50 ; to subscribers 
in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign’ countries (ex- 
cépt. Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for. $1.50, as we 
must .pay.extra postage. Its motto: 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin- 
diers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the expense 
of our subscribers who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns; but we shall not attempt to 
adjust trifling disputes between subscribers and honor- 
able business men who advertise, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds good one month 
after the transaction causing the complaint; that is, 
we must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in writ- 
ing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
the FaRM JouKNAL,” 














S@ This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of 
the preceding month to the 5th of the month of issue, 
each getting it at nearly the same date each month— 
read and re-read until the new paper comes.“@& 








“‘O purple hills! O sunny vales ! 

Where mild-eyed cattle graze, 

Orchards ripening in the sun,— 
O golden August days !”’ 





August is a good time to cut and kill 
brush. 

. There is much in this August paper for 
your think-box. 

Many farms lack good tillage more than 
they lack fertilizer. 

Fix up the corn-crib now. Make it rat 
proof and rain tight. 

Sitting on the fence doesn’t get one any- 
where ; besides, | it is a great strain on the 
fence. 

It is often the eiictictnibes loud talker 


Su.” 


No partisan * 





in public who is bossed by a “small, weak 
woman at home. 

The blusterer is seldom a man of influ- 
ence. Still waters run deep. It is the 
shallows, that make a noise. 


Read, the Fair Play notice on this page. 


_ The oftener you. read it the more you'll 


appreciate the security it gives. 


ooo 
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DOWN COUNTRY WAYS 
BY ALONZO RICE 


Green grassy plots, an orchard red, under a 
blue sky, 

Unite to form a picture that is pleasing to 
the eye; 

I do not wander, brush in hand, in quest of 
color schemes, 

This sweetest revelation daily dawns upon 
my dreams! 





The dweller down dim city ways would give 
his gold to buy 

Green grassy plots, an orchard red, under a 
blue sky ; 

This rapture brightly rises nightly drenched 
in ‘cryStal dews, 

As fair to me as are the scenes the Orient 
traveler views ! 


And without money, without price! I stem 
no stormy seas 

For fruit as fair and golden as graced glad 
Hesperides ; 

Green grassy plots, an orchard red, under a 
blue sky, 

The Golden Fleece, the Cloth of Gold with 


them can never vie! 


A glad wind runs in riot over quiet clover 
fields, 

Then with a breath of Araby from out the 
orchard steals; 

O pleasures! measures of delight ! 
soul can but cry, 

‘* Green grassy plots, an orchard red, under 
a blue sky!” 


The sad 





Talk of sounds from home! There’s 
nothing that can excel in satisfaction the 
sound ofa dinner-horn following a hard 
morning’s work. 

Sweet corn is not half so sweet when 
you shave the kernels off. The only true 
way is to slit the rows down and eat the 
grains off the cob. 

Just a bit of time every day will keep 
your yard neat and clean. Easier to pick 
up as you go along than to go along on 
purpose to pick up. 

We urge city people to come back to the 
farm where many of them belong ; but we 
want to tell them how not to make a fizzle 


of it. There i isa ahie chance for success, and 
the Farm JOURNAL will try to point the way. 


Peter Tumbledown is well known here, 
as he is a native of Nova Scotia. There 
are several of his brothers here yet. The 
whole family inherited his never-succeed 
way, and they always attribute their mis- 
fortune to bad luck. While Peter was here 
in Nova Scotia he was very shiftless ; he 
would have his hogs. at large, rooting 
around his place; and on one occasion 
when all the family were in the field, the 
hogs shoved open the kitchen door and 
upset all the provisions in the house. 
Peter will be very apt to try the city in the 
future; his wife will run a boarding-house 
and he will do most of the talk at the 
grocery. R. M. 





HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 366 

It becomes my duty as a faithful chroni- 
cler to record a complete and unqualified 
failure in turkey raising at Elmwood ; and 
Harriet and I have reached the conclusion 
that a young turkey is the most delicate as 
well as one of the silliest creatures on the 
farm. The difficulties and heartbreaking 
uncertainties attending the raising of tur- 
keys prompted us to give up the business 
several years ago, but last spring, the lapse 
of time having served to dull the recollec- 
tion of past failures, Harriet, with that per- 
sistency which has helped us over many a 
difficulty, resolved to make a fresh start. 
She argued that whatever disease germs 
had infested the premises in other years 
and contributed to our failures, no longer 
remained with a potency for evil. 


Having secured a setting of eggs, Har- | 


riet enlisted the services of a steady-go- 
ing Plymouth Rock hen that had brought 
séveral broods successfully through the 
dangers, diseases and vicissitudes of chick- 
enhood, and, placing the eggs under her, 
confidently awaited results. The Plymouth 
Rock did not disappoint us. In due time 
eight little turkeys appeared in the nest, 
and this we considered a very good hatch. 
For a few days all went well. The mother 
hen exercised extreme care; we fed the 
young things strictly according to the rules 
laid down by Boyer,.and Harriet’s hopes 
began to expand. While not exactly count- 
ing her chickens before they were hatched, 
she commenced planning for a disposal of 
the brood. Two, she argued, would be 
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enough for our use, one for Thanksgiving 
and the other for Christmas ; the rernainder 
we would give away. Mr. A. who on a 
small income has several mouths’ to fill 
should have one at Christmas. To widow 
B. we would send at the same time a plump 
hen with our best wishes. A cousin in a 
distant county, who because of broken 
health has had a hard struggle to get along, 
would find his Christmas table garnished 
with a turkey from our flock. A mile or 
two distant from Elmwood lives neighbor 
C., whose wife died within the year and 
whose eldest daughter, a mere slip of a 
girl, is bravely endeavoring to fill the moth- 
er’s place toward the smaller children. A 
turkey would be a most acceptable gift for 
them, and so Mr. C.’s name went down on 
Harriet’s Christmas turkey list. The two 
that remained were destined for cousins in 
town who find it uphill work to meet the 
daily demands out of incomes that have 
not expanded in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of living. 

We little dreamed, however, that we 
were building our good will upon false 
hopes. I scarcely need say that in com- 
mon with a good part of the eastern United 
States, Elmwood was for weeks in the rainy 
zone, and I hardly need explain to Farm 

OURNAL folks how fatally wet weather af- 
ts young turkeys. The turkey is a pecu- 
liar bird. There is little about him that is 
purely domestic. Probably his wandering 
and secretive habits are an atavism to an- 
cestors whose lives were spent in dodging 
the Indians, with whom they were contem- 
porary when our land was discovered. At 
any rate, the penchant of feeble-minded 
young turkeys for hiding in wet grass is re- 
sponsible for the frightful mortality among 
them, and consequently for the high prices 
obtained along about Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time for the few that escape to 
adult age. I dare not attempt to state the 
time consumed by Harriet in looking after 
those young things, or to picture the anxi- 
ety of mind she underwent during the few 
weeks the flock consumed in dwindling 
from eight promising birds to zero. At the 
approach of every sudden shower Harriet 
would sally forth, and with her most per- 
suasive voice endeavor to coax the silly 
infants into the dry coop, an effort in which 
she was ably seconded by the mother, or to 
be more precise, stepmother, Plymouth 
Rock (though I believe the debating socie- 
ties have never been able to settle the ques- 
tion of which is the mother, the layer of 
the egg or the hatcher thereot). Never was 
it possible to get the entire brood into dry 
uarters before a rain. Always after the 
ciouds had emptied themselves there would 
be heard issuing from the wet grass mourn- 
ful peeps, which were soon followed bv the 
iliness and ultimately the decease of a little 
turkey. 

It was in vain that we applied all the 
remedies that we found in the books or 
had learned from our neighbors. Neither 
diet, nor medicine, nor nursing, made any 
difference, once the patient was fairly on 
the downhill road. I have sometimes 
heard that in the case of a distinguished 

tient, a multitude of doctors often proves 

tal, and it may have been so in our case, 
for what Harriet could not remember to 
do, I ted, and the devotion which a 
couple of elderly folk exhibited at the coop 
of sickness was worthy of a better cause. 
In spite, however, of our best efforts, the 
deaths continued. First we were called 
upon to part with the turkey intended 
for Mr. A. Its decease was followed by 
the gift contemplated for widow B., though 
in her case Harriet nobly resolved that she 
should have our Thanksgiving turkey,— 
provided it survived. Ina few days Har- 
riet, actually in tears, parted from the gift 
set apart for neighbor C.. and in due course 
the birds intended for the cousins gave up 
the ghost. There was hope that our Christ- 
mas fow! at least would be spared us, but 
it was not to be. After being bereaved of 
all her flock but one, Plymouth Rock took 
on a dejected air and looked at us as though 


_more than 2,- 
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holding us responsible for a series of be- 
reavements such as she had never before 
experienced, and the lone survivor, too, 
soon lost heart and passed away, and we 
shall buy our Thanksgiving and Christmas 
turkey next fall as usual. 

I have read, somewhere, that our domes- 
ticated turkey, like our civilization, is be- 
coming effete by reason of tou much cod- 
dling, and that the wild turkeys, when 
caught, tamed and bred in farmyards are 
entirely free from the numerous diseases 
which affect the branch of the turkey 
family that has been in domestication in this 
country for a matter of 200 years. In other 
words, it is important that turkeys, like the 
folks who grow them, should get back to 
the simple life if either are to survive and 
retain the virility necessary to maintain the 
breed. 


oor 


A FRIEND OF BIRDS 
BY J. L. GRAFF 


A Cook county farmer the other day told 
me that from his farm a tenant had hauled 
to market a single load of truck that brought 
more than $100 in clean cash. While he 
was telling me this fact, I looked on his 
sitting-room table and found there the last 
issue of the FARM JouRNAL. I asked him 
how long he 
had been tak- 
ing it, and he 
told me‘ ever 
since it-was 
first publish- 
ed ” 








This farmer 
is n o w fifty- 
seven years 
old, and until 
fifteen years 
ago he farm- 
ed his own 
farm; and he 
spends agood 
deal of time there now. He was born and 
raised almost within sight of his farm and 
of his present residence. 

That $100 for a single truck load tells of 
the conservation of the soil, maintained and 
insisted on, whether he is on or off the 
place. More than that, it tells what it is to 
be a reading and thinking farmer. 

That much in itself is a distinction, but 
he has another trait that has made him 
known to a great portion of this country. 
It is his unusual and persistent friendship 





HOME OF JAMES M'GAWN, FRIEND 
OF BIRDS 


- for birds,—birds that cheer a farmer in his 


home and follow him in the furrow eating 
up destructive worms and insects. In this 
matter he not only has benefited his own 
home and farm, but the farms of the entire 
community. 

The name of this farmer is James M’Gawn, 
and his home is high up on the watershed 
of Cook county, at Mont Clare. He feeds, 

rotects and propagates birds, his particular 

riend being robin redbreast. 

In his work Mr. M’Gawn annually per- 
forms an odd function. Last spring he sent 
to the daily press his thirteenth annual first- 
robin report, 
thus giving to 
a great con- 
munity of 


000,000 peo- 
ple the first 
sign of ap- 
proaching 
spring. In this 
capacity he 
sends the 
most glad- 
some piece of 
news that 
comes toa 
igri pub- 





ic. 

His friend- 
ship for birds, 
and his known knowledge on the subject, 
has spread to many of the other states of 
this country. His files show correspondence 
about birds, particularly the robin, from the 
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Audubon Society and from farmer friends 
of birds in New York, Michigan, California, 
Texas, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
other states. = 

When Mr. M’Gawn moved to his present 
home, boys and men openly shot Lirds and 
robb-d their nests. His interest and argu- 


ment in favor of sparing bird life turned ~ 


the whole community into an army of bird 
friends, and to-day uo one hears of a song- 
ster or any kind of a bird being shot or of a 
nesting place being invaded. ‘The teachers 
in the schools drill the principle into the 
minds of their pupils, along with the other 
lessons of a useful life. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. M’Gawn 
has an eight-year-old boy who has in 
full strength the bird fervor of his worthy 
parents. 

To go back to the first lines: Isn’t it 
better to read and think, and to load hun- 
dred-dollar lots of garden truck, than to go 
it blind and shoot singing feathered crea- 
tures for mere sport? illinois. 


IN THE HUSH BEFORE THE STORM 
BY MAUD L. COTTON 

In the hush before the storm 
Silence settles over the world ; 

While the dusky, wind-tossed clouds, 
Their somber sails unfurled, 

Hasten to the western sky 
Shutting out the light of day, 

Pausing for an instant there 
While the wind’s voice dies away. 





The flowers droop their heads, 
Each sweet bird voice is still; 
But, in the silence, Nature feels 
The strange magnetic thrill 
That tells of coming danger 
Though she yields not to alarm, 
Only strengthens all her forces 
In the hush before the storm. 


Did you ever feel some trouble 
Drawing nearer, day by day? 

Did you ever watch life’s storm-clouds 
Gathering in dark array, 

Knewing that the coming tempest 
Held cold, drenching floods of rain? 

Did you yield, then, weakly, sadly, 
To your worry, fear and pain ? 

Or, did you, like Mother Nature, 
When you felt cause for alarm, 

Bravely strengthen all your forces 
In the hush before the storm ? 





DUTCH CAPS FOR OATS 


We never have had oats keep better in 
the shock than when we put them up with 
what we call Dutch caps. These are made 
in this way: When we are setting up the 
oats after the reaper or binder, we lay aside 
two of the largest and best bundles for the 


caps. 
Then we set up eight bundles, two and 
two, being particular to ‘‘ chug ’’ them down 
well into the stubble so that they may not 
be blown over by the wind before they are 
ready to draw. Now we take one of the 
big Seandiles we have put aside and, with 
the butts against the chest, we part the 
stalks of grain from the head down to the 
band, part to the right, part to the left. 
About half the bundle is thus divided. 
Taking the bundle in both hands we flop 
it up over one end of the shock, pressing 
the spears of grain well down in every 
direction. The other big bundle is placed 
in the same way over the other end of the 
shock, the butts of both coming together 
in the middle. Then we take pains to inter- 
lace the butts of the two bundles at the top, 
so that they will stick on the top of the 
shock well. If the wind blows hard, or Is 
apt to do so, we lay a small flat stone on 


. the top of the caps—and the work is done. 


Grain thus capped will stand through a 

retty heavy storm and not wet in much 
Salers the caps. They will shed the rain, 
and when the sun comes out the wet caps 
will quickly dry out. And the straw of 
grain cured that way is fine and fresh when 
we get it into the barn. We like the Dutch 
caps first-rate. FE. L. VINCENT. 
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Coa AND STOCK aap 


One can usually read a man’s character 
by closely observing the way he treats his 
horse. Consideration for these faithful ser- 
vants is indicative of the high-class man. 











The Babcock tester is useful only in test- 
ing the quality of milk. It doesn’t test the 
dairyman’s fitness for keeping cows. Time 
is the only thing that will do that. 


The scramble to increase the supply of 
hogs is not likely to produce a slump in 
pork. The shortage in hog production 
can not be made up in a single season, nor 
in two. 

If there were fewer dogs thete would be 
more sheep ; and as soon as farmers make 
up their minds to have more sheep and 
fewer dogs, they will bring that healthy 
condition to pass. 

On this page is a picture of a prize-win- 
ning Shorthorn heifer. She may not make 
an extraordinary record at the milk-pail, 
but when “‘ heft’? is desired, the Shorthorns 
are in the front row. 

The high price of pigs is playing havoc 
with the poor man’s hog, though need- 
lessly so; for if a man can not afford to 
buy a little pig which can be grown and 
fattened at little cost, he can less afford to 
buy high-priced pork. 





HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


A man in New York, prominent in the 
horse world, who has been selling harness 
and saddle horses for many years, says 
that this season has been one of the best 
in his experience. 

The average prices have been from $400 
to $800 each. 

Buyers are spaning more critical, both 
as to style and manners. 

Farmers should raise colts of breeding 
and inheritance. 

Such colts will bring profitable prices 
when about four years old. 

Experts in training should put on the 
fancy touches in manners required for 
citv use. 

The horse is kept for his muscle, and 
his food should be such as will develop 
his muscular system. 

This fact must be remembered in the 
feeding of the growing colts, as well as the 
working and driving horses. 

Teach the colt to drink sweet skimmed 
milk at weaning time. It is just the thing 
to keep up his muscular growth. 

The colt should be taught to eat a mix- 
ture of oats, wheat bran and linseed-meal. 

Scanty feeding will defeat all chances of 
profit in raising colts for market. 

All colts should be given ample room in 
which to exercise. 

Flies will take more flesh off a horse at 
work than the labor he does. For this 
“reason it stands us in hand to protect him 
the very best we can from these pests. 

The men who take care of horses are 
responsible for a good share of the colic 
the horses have. 

Some drivers fret more flesh off their 
horses than is lost in work. 


BRISTEZS 
. BY GEORGE t 


Clean out the swill barrel. It should be 
scrubbed and scalded at least once each 
week. 

Disease Jurks in a filthy, sour swill bar- 
rel, and is often the cause of unthrifty pigs. 

As work on the farm crowds, do not-neg- 
lect the pigs. , 

A break in the care given them will cause 
a change in their appearance. 

A quick remuneration from the invest- 
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ment is a Satisfaction in hog raising, but 
neglect won’t bring it. 

Give plenty of pure, clean water to the 
pigs every day. Slop will not satisfy their 
thirst. 

If the pigs are uneasy something is wrong. 
Find out the cause and remove it. 

A contented pig is a profitable pig. 

Change to fresh pasture often. 

Be sure that the shelters and beds are in 
good order and clean. 

In selecting pigs to be kept for breeding, 
the young sows should be chosen from 
large litters. 

A large number of teats on a young sow 
shows a good udder development, conse- 
quently a tendency to a good milk flow. 

Pour milk in a trough. leading through 
the fence, and do not try to lift the pail 
over. You will save milk and labor. 

Let a streak of sunshine fall on your 





SHORTHORN HEIFER, ILLjNOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


troughs every day if-you can. It will help 
to keep them clean. 

Set down the date when you may look 
ahead for little pigs, and be there yourself 
when the time arrives. 

Run-down sows don’t promise very big 
things for the pigs they bear. If you want 
nice big pigs, keep the mother hogs in 
good shape. 

Doctor your hogs by keeping them clean, 
giving good feed and plenty of good care 
and water. 


FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 





Increase the allowance of grain or forage 
sufficiently to keep up the yield of milk at 
all hazards. 

Do not let the harvest rush of work in- 
terfere with the regularity of the milking 
hours, 

Any irregularity has a decidedly bad 
effect on the herd. 

Do not change milkers if possible to 
avoid doing so. 

A poor milker can do great damage to 
a cow. 

A good milker not only gets all the milk 
that.is in the udder; but he does it in such 
a way that the cow is happy in yielding the 
last rich drop. 

In this way the glands of the udder grow 
and develop and respond. 

Before beginning his task the milker 
should spea kindly to the cow, calling 


her by naiie;and. petting her. 


‘Selling cream instead of butter works 


first-rate if you can make a contract for the 
season, so that you know what to depend on. 

Every time you scrape a tin dairy vessel 
with a knife or =. or anything hard, 
you take off a little of the tin and make it 
so much easier for rust to get its claws on 
that spot. 

It is hard to keep milk very long now 
without souring. A tub of cold water to 
set the cans in will help. A good aerator 
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is more convenient, but it is not an essen- 
tial. Folks can do their own aerating until 
they have saved money to buy one. 





MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL-DONE) 


No animal is profitable when at a stand- 
still ; so keep the lambs growing. 

Keep the drinking places clean—and the 
approaches dry. 

heep like to drink close up where the 
water bubbles out from the springs. 

Sheep dislike mud and will hesitate be- 
fore crossing a muddy place. 

Keep a sharp lookout that there are no 
sores on the ewes or lambs. 

If maggots are found, first treat the wound 
with turpentine and then smear with tar. 

If bits of grass or dirt become lodged 
between the toes, lameness will follow. If 
a sheep is seen on 
its knees eating, ex- 
amine the feet at 
once. 

Suffering from any 
cause will make a 
sheep run down 
rapidly, and serious 
loss may follow. 

If the pastures are 
dry or short, give a 
good grain ration 
every day. 

Scanty feeding is 
wasteful feeding. 

Grain fed with pas- 
ture makes the most 
rapid and the most 
profitable growth. 

The nicest place for 
sheep to run_ these 
hot days when the 
flies are so thick, is 
a piece of woods 
where the under- 
brush is thick. Can 
you take in a little 
bit of such woods for the flock ? 

Sheep to fatten the most rapidly and on 
the least grass, must be kept quiet and not 
allowed to run over so much ground as to 
run the flesh off them. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


At a recent sale of Jersey cattle, a Ken- 
tucky woman paid $11,100 for a bull. This 
sounds extravagantly high, but seven cows, 
sired by a bull from the same herd, were 
sold for $11,000. The moral of these fig- 
ures ts that it pays to get the best head for 
your herd that you can afford, or evena 
Uittle better. 

A chicken-eating hog is a poor piece 
of property. 

Work to get the dog-tax raised in your 
town, That's the best way to build up the 
sheep business. 


Forcing hogs is like trying to force some 
men. You can coax them two miles while 
you are forcing them one. 


Have everything fast in the hog pen. If 
you don’t the hogs will have a lot of fun 
with such things as they can move and 
shuffle around. 


Remember that it took you a long time 
to learn what little you know, and so it 
takes some time and considerable patience 
to teach the heifer to be milked. 


Wool is a product that does not take fer- 
tility from the soil like grain growing, but 
actually adds to the value of the soil for 
growing grass. Don’t forget this. 


All good farmers continually watch -the 
condition of their colts, A colttmust.-be 
kept growing. One allowed to lose his colt 
flesh and bécome thin, will never make the 
horse he would if kept growing from the 
start. 


We farmers have so many things to at- 
tend to and think of that we have to hurry 
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with many of our tasks to get through, but 
we try not to get in too big a hurry about 
milking. Haste makes the cows uncom- 
fortable and causes them to shrink in their 
flow. FANNIE M. Woop. 


Sometimes colts, running into the thick 
brushwood to escape the flies, lie down, 
stretch out their legs and get them caught 
between trees or roots, so that they can not 
getup. This is a hint for those who own 
or care for them to visit the pastures 
often. W. W. M. 


The folks who buy milk want pure milk, 
and the purity of the milk is entirely with- 
in the control of the ones who milk and 
handle the milk. The milking should be 
cleanly, and the milk utensils must be faith- 
fully washed, scalded and aired every day, 
if other duties and pleasures have to be 
sidetracked. FANNIE M. Woon. 


It will mean a loss to the farmer to have 
the cow afraid of him. It is a loss every 
time she is frightened. To run a cow to 
pasture is like throwing money away. A 
cow in any way worried will not do her 
best. The cow that is made.a pet of will 
make money for her owner. The milk of 
a frightened or abused cow is poisonous. 


Usually the horse that is the most trou- 
blesome from jumping, kicking, and other 
forms of nervousness, is well worth being 
patient with, for he will generally prove to 
be the most useful, active and tireless, if 
convinced that nothing is going to hurt 
him. You can talk to him as you would to 
achild. Horses love to hear the master’s 
voice in mild, reassuring tones. 


To dip pigs at weaning time is not none 
enough, Last fall we discovered ne 
hatched lice on our pigs at three weeks ahd 
It was necessary to dip these pigs three 
times before weaning in order to extermi- 
nate the lice. The only sure way to find 
the lice is to catch the pigs and look close ; 
the young ones show up first in clusters be- 
hind the ears. G. P. W. 


Shade in the hog pasture is very desira- 
ble —a consideration which would be in- 
sisted upon if hogs could talk. The hog 
loves a cool, damp shade where he can lie 
and snooze in the heat of a summer’s day. 
Experience of successful breeders shows, 
however, that a mud wallow is not essen- 
tial or even a wise provision. If the ho 
can not have a clean bath, no bath is pref- 
erable; but he should have cool, moist 
ground to lie upon. 


The Iowa Experiment Station has been 
conducting a series of experiments in feed- 
ing work horses. It has been found that 
oats are too expensive to feed in large 
quantities, and that the ration may be great- 
ly cheapened by substituting oil-meal, cot- 
tonseed-meal, or gluten feed. The health, 
spirit and endurance of the horses were the 
same when fed corn in combination with 
one of these feeds as when 
oats were fed. These ex- 
periments show that oil- 
meal may be worth as 
much as $60 a ton for 
horse feeding, and cotton- 
seed-meal a little more. 
The horses did a hard 
summer’s work on these 
feeds without any consid- 
erable loss in flesh. The 
results of the experiments 
have been published in 
bulletin form, and may be 
obtained free by writing to 
Director C. F. Curtiss, Iowa Experiment 
Station, Ames, Ia., and asking for Bulletin 
No, 109. 


The so-called New England Milk War 
should be of interest to farmers in general 
- it entails pritiefples that affect all sorts 

ricultural pursuits. The situation is 
oa e. The contractors, by complete con- 
trol a the transportation facilities, have be- 
come the imperial dictators of the milk 
. business. An artificial scale of prices, in »o 











A TWENTY - DOL- 
LAR BILL 














most attractive mo 


way influenced by real market conditions, 
has been made by them, in which the cost 
of milk to the consumer is boosted, while 
ground down to the very limit on the side of 
the farmer. Such arbitrary action is only 
possible under the unhealthy existing con- 
ditions which give the contractor such a 
commanding position.. The progress of the 
present struggle has been slow and without 
the gain of much visible advantage by either 
side. It is chiefly remarkable for the bull- 
dog tenacity with which the farmers have 
hung together. Such united effort is a sur- 
prise and a revelation to many, who did 
not believe them capable of prolonged con- 
certed action. However, in the end, no 
matter on which side the mantle of victor 

falls, the real core of the whole trouble will 
probably remain a sure and productive 
cause of future disturbances. The pith of 
the whole sorry business is the contrac- 
tor’s absolute domination of the shipment 


of milk. 
New Hampshire. H. M. SAVAGE. 





On this page are advertisements of stock, goats, ani- 
mal remedy, horse training, mules, stanchions, coolers, 
wheels and separators. 


ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


Wien you writetoan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 

so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 

















J (Poem ogy Hd BEAGLE mouse PUPS, world’s best 
blood, for sale cheap. N. 8. BuRRIER, Se!])man, Md. 


0 | CHESTER WHITE BOARS, GILTS. MATED. PROLIFIC. 
eteWe Large kind. Pedigrees free. F. Rucbush, Scieta, His. 


LASSE BERKSHIRES at Highwood. Write for 
t. H.C. & H. 8. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, ? N.Y. 














moa GOATS, Zatsiendsr.e rises! 
airs an os tor 2. , ’ 
ays from 100 to 300 


8 Sa a on hand, consist- 


Mules $ at Priy male co *, yearling mules, , 
nd ages. ‘arm- 


a mules and — mules of all sizes an: 
ers can Ge bet e Sroving young mules oye anything 
™ > oa oon, my stock be 


an 
are for sale at 
pax md in York, Pa. Pea th INDI, York, at my 


HEAVES CAN BE CURED! 


We positively suze to ee your money if dozen 
packages of ibur’s Sure Heave Remedy 
don’t cure your Horse of Heaves, Coughs or Colds. 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE =" «eo 


packages 
Trial Package 60 cents, Dozen Packages $5,00—| 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 100 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











.3 
Unspected herd 4! L. B. SILVER 2. 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the. Arena and will teach tH 
wonderful. system to a limited: number, by mail, 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or — 


E te.) 
) 








Prof. Jesse 

knowled to OE world's 
master horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 

killing horses, and conquer- 
ng horses of all dispositions 
hove thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 

‘7. He is now teaching ot 
~.*fgarvelously successfu 

“ ome to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up 4 
ss eanines field to the man who 








masters its slpple pets neiples. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand ovary where. 
People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to horses 
tamed, trained, cured of habite—to | have eolte broken 
to harness. good trainer can always keep his stable 
full of horses. 

If you love travel, here isa chance to see world. 
giving exhibitions and making large profite. You will 

surpr learn how little it "Some to get into the 


and os. book about 


» 


seolnins 5 profession. 


Write ty Dh ay EL, will send Ut cond yon fall ps particulars 


Prof. Jesse Beery, hes 8. Preneaes MML, Obie. 
4 


Excelsior Swing Stanchions 


30 days’ trial; station- 
ary when open; sim pe, 





sanitary. durable. The Wasson Stanchion Co., Box 251, Caba, 





JERSEYS 


Combination and Golden Lad; for 
or, B 5 coee, 10 heifers, 5 bulls. 


VIN, Landenberg, Pa. 















|__-§ REID'S 


MILK COOLERS, 


Siloee os - ilk t ‘Ton 

ors and keeps milk sweet longer. 
of best Pinned on 

anteed. Oatalogue free. 

A. Hl. REID CO., 


Best that money can po 


Takes a 





Le tes 
copper, guar- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Set (pom wagons. 
gered spokes. 


ogue 





Alow wi 
ata low price. 
Handy for 


can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Straight or stag- 
wanted, any 


f tire. H finds to a an an axle. 
ie ° Be nA 
Empire Mfg. Co., Box 16 sQuiecs; Ht. 








_ $e 





Jt? 


High Grade Separator—Direct 


Why pay $85 boi} t0 So Aathera os pgeate 
who cannot se 
to the Gallo 
easiest 


~~» Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 


you a separator equal 
™m 
































clean. 








Right In The Eye 


Two sorts of agents claim that 
disk-filled or other complicated, 
-to-wash, out-of-date cream 
separators are modern and easy to 


hopes you don’t, because he wants - 
to sell you that kind of machine. 
-Look that fellow right in the eye— 


that he can’t foo 
sort of agent is simply mistaken— 
he does not know the facts. 
him to.look at a 





One sort knows better, but 


you do know better and 
i you. The other 


Tell 
Sharples Dairy 
Tubular 
Cream Separator 


Teli him it has neither 
disks nor other contrap- 

yet produces twice 

e skimming force, 
skims faster, okies 
twice as clean and washes 
several times easier than 
common separators, Wears 
a lifetime. 


The World’s Best: 
World’s biggest separator 
works. La ye gato ries in 
d Germany, 
eng pres Be exceed 
most, if not all, others 
combined. Probably replace: 
more common separators 
than any one maker of such 
machines. 
sells. 
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SENSIBLE HORSE TALK 
Speak Kindly and Clearly to Your Horses 
and They Will Understand 


ALK to your horse and teach him to 
obey your voice as well as the reins, 
This may prove valuable if, as some- 

times happens, the lines break or come 
unbuckled.» Besides, the horse likes the 
sociability of it. He easily learns a dozen 
or more words, but be careful to use them 
only for exactly what you mean. _ For in- 
stance, ‘‘whoa’’ means to stop at once 
and stand perfectly still; ‘‘get up’’ to go 
straight ahead and at once; ‘‘back’’ to 
step backward ; ‘‘ easy,’’ or ‘‘steady,’’ to 
slow up. It is a word the horse readily 
learns and takes kindly to. ‘‘Walk”’ 
means to change at once toa walk; and “‘all 
right,’’ spoken in a calm, reassuring tone, 
means ‘‘don’t be afraid, that won’t hurt 
you,”’ and it is wonderful to see what a 
calming effect it has. Speak firmly but not 
sharply to the horses, for they are nervous 
creatures. Talking to your horse will make 
him more intelligent and more friendly. 


. ae 


SHOEING A YOUNG HORSE 
Some Things the Horse Owner Should 
Know 


The blacksmith should be requested to 
be very careful to fit the shoes as close as 
possible on the inside of the feet ; that is, 
the inside quarter and heel of the shoe 
should be kept well within the wall of the 
hoofs, and ought not to project the least 
little bit beyond the latter, otherwise the 
danger of the young horse ‘‘ brushing”’ 
and injuring his fetlocks is much increased. 

On no account should an undue amount 
of horn be pared away in preparing a 
‘raw’? horse’s hoofs for shoes. This is a 
matter of great importance that is often 
neglected. On young animals that have 
just been taken from grass, the feet are 
generally somewhat overgrown, so that the 
wall of the hoof requires a considerable 
amount of paring; but blacksmiths are 
often disposed to exceed legitimate. needs 
in using the knife, with the object of mak- 
ing the foot look neat and enhancing its 
symmietrical appearance. This is a harm- 
ful proceeding. Neither the sole nor the 
frog should be pared, nor should there be 
any unnecessary cutting away of the horn 
at the heel, for that tends to weaken the 
hoofs, and may lead to their contraction. 

The frogs pf young horses may be of 
large size and very prominent, but that is 
not a reason for reducing them. The frog 
is intended by nature to act as an elastic 
buffer to the foot, and to help in preserving 
the limb from the injurious effects of con- 
cussion, and the larger and more prominent 
it is, the better does it fulfil this function. 








WAS THAT YOU? 
BY E. L. VINCENT 


They tell a story of a man who sat right 
still when a cow gave him a blow square in 
the face with her tail; which was wet from 
dragging through the dew. Everybowly ex- 
pected he would scare the cow half to 
death when he shouted ‘‘ So-o-o !”’ to her. 
But he didn’t do anything of the kind. 

That same man, so they say, called the 
cows from the pasture to be milked, and 
when they didn’t come he climbed the hill 
half a mile and brought them down with- 
out throwing a stone at them or saying a 
single thing he would be sorry for after- 
ward. He just said, ‘‘ Next time I'll call 
them with a little meal in the manger.”’ 

Here is another thing about that man: 
His cows did not test quite so high as they’ 
should when he got the returns from the 
creamery. He simply said, ‘‘ We’ve got to 
have some better cows !’’ Almost any other 
man would have said, ‘‘ The fellow who 
did that testing was a rascal. My cows test 
more than that, and I know it!” 

But the best thing they tell about that 
man is that the other day a big cow in 
brushing off a fly accidently stepped her 





foot into a pailful of milk. Now, there 

was a chance for trouble, surely! Once a DeLAbaL 
that man might have yelled so that the | 

neighbors could have heard him, but he 
has learned better. He just lifted the foot 
out carefully, got a clean pail and went on. 


The origina) and for 32 years the 
Was that man you? : y 


leaders in the Dairy World 
Nearly 1,200,000 now in daily use 





On this page are advertisements of silos, shoo-fly, 











separators, wagons, buggies, distributors and cutlery. _ ‘The Most Perfect 
Centrifugal Separator Known 
ADVERTISEMENTS Send for » Catalogue 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw THe DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 
his card in the Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to Chicage New York - San Fraselade 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served Montreal Winmpep Seattic 





with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


AND RED 
CEMENT CEDAR 


NFORCE 
Galvanised gtee! frame. Continuous 
ee. ag Fda S, | é) 

ent 
























Low - Down Handy Wagons 


Did you ever notice how much time twe men could 
lose going to the field to load a high wagon—eone 


waiting on the other? One man with a Low-Down 
The kind “Uncle Sam” uses. Also used by the States Handy Wagon would have the tead half on before 
of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticu the two men get started. Get our free catalogue. 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kansas an 
others, Further proof of their superiority contained 
in our free catalog. Send for it. Also cutting machinery. 


WARDER MFG. CO., Box 10, Comesuur, W. ¥. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box 14, Havana, Ills. 


\Let Me Pay the 
Bp on a 
Big FREE Boo 
to You Beat wut ming 
you my Big 1910 k Free—8 cen’ 


postage me. Show you over 125 
styles pee yates fom 026.50 aap ifyou’ll 


id 
Write a Postal 
nm 4 in on i Sa Bienes Auto-Seat, color- 
astonish you. All sold on 8 '@ 
’ Road Test—2Year Guar- \KBe 
an Also harness. Write me ss 


























it ——- my wr. gravity 
- sprayer is used. = 
sect pests off animals 
in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
Thousands of dairymen dupli- 
ip cate 10 to 50 


sabe! He ; 

30 cents worth saves $10 
worth of milk and flesh_on each cow during fly season. 
No Lice in Poultry House or any piace it is spra 
lf dealer ofiers subsite, send we. Die ceene one s oes. 
3-tube ity Spra: enou: - protect 
cows ee epaeanen $1 returned if animals 
not protected. Free booklet. Special terms to agents. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1809 N. 10th 8t., Phila., Pa. 

Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O. K, 














The Steel Square Elbow and 
4 Flexible Ensilage Distributor 


| \ “ The Better Way.” (Pat. July 7, 1908) 
Ww This illustration shows the work as it is actually 

done, inexpensive, practical and the only scientific 
| Be method of filling your silo, The ensilage is evenly 











— : distributed and at the same time firmly packed with 
- the force of wind from the blower. 

1 The elbow is made from a heavy grade of steel, on a 

| ' radius of a five-foot circle, giving along gradual. bend 

which lessens friction and saves power. The lower 

end, which projects over the silo, is equipped with a 

short, flexible joint in order that when the Distributor 

| is attached to it all parts of the silo may be easily 

' reached. Guaranteed to stand the blast of any blower. 

1 | The Distributor is made from the best qvality of gal- 

. vanized iron sections 80 inchés in length, and made 

slightly tapering, the lower end of each section tele- 

| ze ; scopes into the upper end of the section below and 

fastens by means of rings on one and snaps on the 

3 ib other. This arrangement renders the Distributor high- 














I| ; ly flexible, sections are detachable and can be detached 
y as the silo fills, keeping the proper length at all stages 








| \ ‘ i of the filling. Sold‘direct to the user. Order to-day. 
- | | Net Prices F. O. B. Boonville, Ind., U. S. A. 
| 


STEEL SQUARE ELBOW 


| i as Made in any size, 6 to 10 inches.......... 84.00 

{ Made in 12 inch size. .........:...00 600008 6.00 
| qd | When ordered without Distributor $2 extra. 

' sure and give size of your blower pipe when 
ordering Elbows. 


it ; DISTRIBUTORS 


] ' Made in any size from 6 to 10 inches. 


' I MN. aos ide kkwadestetssancedta 913-88 
| Pe ME a chicce disc tic deodvorsveubecs 16.00 
: I | POR a es tis sbvcnus dekccaewssneceka 17.00 


W. W. BATEMAN CO. 


Th at | 
| fh hf Alt SOLE MFRS. 


UL - BOONVILLE . . ._ INDIANA 
Special Cut Price to Farm Journal Folks. {x32 % 5.5 























forest from razor steel, file tested, warranted, This*cut is exact 
size 





75 cent strong knife. To start you we will send you one 
for 48e.; & for $2, postpaid. 
Best 7-inch shears, 60c. This 
faite and Shears, $1.00. 

runing, 75c.; budding, 35c.; 

rafting, 25c. 
Send for 80- age 
free list and “How 
to Usea Razor,” 


Maher & Grosh Co., 


cel 






Toledo, Ohie. 
£29" Some men have read this adv’t 10 or 15 years in the F. J. before they had the cowrage to order a 4c. knife! Yea? 
5 
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Cot AILMENTS AND REMEDIES s 


(“Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“ get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. Dr. Michener will answer and give ad- 
vice by mail on the receipt of one dollar, where an 
immediate answer is wanted. He does not solicit 
cases of this kind, but will answer them as an 
accommodation to Our Folks who are not accessible 
fo a local veterinary adviser.) 


ATTLE and sheep are frequently 
found badly distended with gas, 
which produces fatal results by rup- 

turing the stomach or diaphragm unless 
relieved, and relief must come soon in 
most cases. The heroic treatment of trocar 
and cannula should not be resorted to until 
simpler and more natural means are tried. 
Some open the mouth of the patient and 
draw out the tongue, which encourages the 
belching of the gas. Others tie a stick or 
short piece of iron pipe in the mouth like a 
bit, to induce a like result. 

If ‘ue animal is in immediate jeopardy, 
the gas may be let out directly by punctur- 
ing the left side at the point of greatest 
distention (the safe point is midway be- 
tween the last rib, the hip and the back- 
bone) with the trocar, the cannula being 
left in the opening for the vent. If this 
useful instrument is not obtainable, a sharp- 
pointed knife will answer, followed by the 
insertion of a goose-quill or a tube made of 
elder or other hollow wood in the opening, 
taking care to attach it so that it can not 
slip in. 

Usually no evil results follow, the wound 
healing generally in a natural way. Follow 
the operation with a quarter of a pound of 
baking-soda every thirty minutes, to neu- 
tralize the gas. This may be fed in a little 
bran and salt, or may be given as a drench. 
Later a pound of Glauber’s salts should be 
administered to a cow to cleanse the ali- 
mentary canal, 

But best of all is to use caution in turn- 
ing stock on to good feed from dry rations 
or poor pasture. When about to make 
such a change allow the animals to graze in 
lush pastures only a short time (an hour or 
less) the first day. Gradually, thereafter, 
increase the length of time, but do not 
allow them to graze when the grass is wet 
or frost-bitten. When stock get used to 
clover and are doing well on it, keep them 
on it all the time, as changing back and 
forth sometimes induces bloat. 

A California subscriber writes in refer- 
ence to bloat : ‘‘I believe that I have discov- 
ered a remedy, or been shown it by the 
unusual actions of a cow which was badly 
affected. As I was driving her to the barn 
for treatment she suddenly dropped, but 
instead of dying, she threw her head nhcon 
and began to take her own milk. I did not 
disturb her and in a few minutes she was 
relieved. Strangely enough she never did 
such a thing before and has never repeated 
it. I have had one case of the kind since, 
and relieved it by drawing a quart of milk 
from another cow and giving it to the ailing 
animal. This treatment showed a like 
happy result. I believe that all bloated 
horned cattle will be relieved by drenching 
with a quart or more of milk warm from a 
cow, and wish Our Folks would try it; try 
it for sheep, also.’ 


FOOT NOTES 


Switching of the tail is a habit hard to 
cure. It is sometimes due to worms in the 
rectum. These may be dislodged by enemas 
of warm soapsuds. Cutting the muscles of 
the tail is cruel and undesirable. 


To heal cracks and scratches on cattle, 
wash carefully with warm water and castile 
soap ; dry and apply the following twice a 
day : Sugar of lead, one ounce ; sweet-oil, 
three ounces ; borax, one ounce. 


If you have not given the dairy barn a 
‘coat of whitewash on the inside, 








mixed with a little diluted carbolic acid, 
it is not too late to do it yet. Do tt now. 
It will destroy vermin and sweeten up 
things amazingly. 


For itch or mange, and rubbing of tail or 
mane, wash the a fected parts thoroughly 
with warm, soft water and soap, then rub 
in with a brush coal-tar dip as used on 
sheep and dogs. Scrub every three or four 
days until cured. Disinfect stalls and har- 
ness, also, or you will never get rid of the 
pest. 

Worms in horses are readily subdued by 
a variety of vermifuges. For rectal para- 
sites nothing is simpler than ——- 
injected. Stomach worms yield readil 
tobacco. Use two or three papers of Fn 
cut chewing tobacco. It is fed in ground 
feed, one-third of a paper at a time picked 
up fine. Feed it every second meal until 
the three papers are used. A good feed 
of potatoes is said to be effective as a 
vermifuge. 





On this page are advertisements of animal remedies 
buggies. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





When write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 

the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








Hoe TO CURE HEAVES and 25 best horse receipts in the 
world for 20 cents. DR. J. BURDICK, Sandwich. Illinois. 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


The old reliable remedy, $1 per bottle—6 for $5. Atall druggists. 








a ae CAUSTIC BALSAM — Guaranteed. 
gy uae . ape Soy een Shen Stock; cures 


poevin ie tere Sweeny; 


MS COMPA 
YOUNG MEN WANTED fcasion Satalogne seut free. 
Address, Veterinary College, Grand Rapids, Mich., Dept. D. 


FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 

for 4 Beesy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 
ufacture wheels %{ to 4in. tread. B 

$53, Harness $2. 

r ee 


oves bunches. 
Roreland. Ohio. 




















Wagon Umbrella Fass. W.J. 


Cures Strained Puffy Ank ates, Pag mg 
Poll la, Sores, Wire 
ises and aut Sweilog Lameness from 
Side Splints, and Allays 
ly Saneat Blistering, removing 
— —e or taping the horse up. Pleasant 
use. $2.00 per bottle at ealers, or 

cient Horse Book 5 D free. 


. YOUNG, P.B.F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Destroy the Germs | : 


Protect your horses and cattle from flies 
and insect bites. Kill the lice in your poultry 
houses; disinfect your barns and box stalls;de- 
stroy the germs of hog cholera, tuberculosis 
and every form of live stock disease by using 


Wilbur’s Carbos 


Makes the best Sheep Dip. Kills Ticks, 
Fleas. M —all manner of Vermin. 
Wonderful Spray for trees, vegetables, vines 
and all plant life. Has no Equal as a Dis- 
infectant for Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Water 
Closets. Cleanses and Purifies Wounds, 
Sores and Ulcerations on Man and Domes- 
tic Animals. Meets every demand. 


Trial 16 oz. bottle, 85c prepaid 
makes 6 gallons of Carbos 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD C0., 18 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
HEAVES 






will cure any case or 
money refunded. 










Write for descriptive booklet, Ca 
Heave Remedy Co., 500 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 
CRN INDIGESTION. CURE. 


Standard V) R 
The Py age pomtady. 
booklet. 











SAFE TO USE 
YINOILIGNOS LSag 


Ke Rong! At 


\J - ~ : 
eet” Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
ie guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 


REG TRADE MARK 





Neo half- way, tomporerz, break-dewn-to-morrew 
kind of cures. Instead “Save-the-Horse” produces 
a lasting and perfect cure. 

Besides the indisputable evidence of actual and 
phenomenal results on every hand, we give a signed 
contract that absolutely protects you. 

Fifteen years of success and quidence that ts honest 
te the core will convince. Send for book on all lame- 
ness and copy of signed contract. 

Port Deposit, Md., May 19, i910. I tried ‘‘ Save-the-Horse’’ 
on @ valuable mare that was lame over a year with bone spavin. 
Tt effected a complete cure. She is as fast this year as she ever 
was. I am entirely satisfied. PHILIP R. BOND. 

Still Sound Five Years After 

Benton a, , May 22, 1910. Five years ago I = 

** Save-the- you to use on a fine horse that had 
penned his hind a and it cured him sagen ry! sur- 

said it could not be cured. BARNES. 
ic 0: bottle, with legal written gu thy or contract. 
pw for copy, booklet & letters business men & 
-00:. on Thorsughpia: Hlaghone kind of case. Permanently cures Spavia, 
Ringbene (except low), Curb, t, Capped 
ook, Wieaen Ons Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons & all ness. No 
r or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers or Exp, paid, 
TROY CHEMICAL €0., 21 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Selling to the Consumer 


also to save you money. 


ELKHART BUGGIES 
bag) meme og omen net = Aal na 
We tp for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
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BY MICHAEL K. BOYER 














Molting time is near at hand. 


The yearling fowls are beginning to look 
ragged. 


The growing stock should be showing 
their colors. 


Very hot weather! Have you given con- 
sideration to the question of shade? 


Grain is still high, but as eggs and meat 
have commanded good prices, what’s the 
odds? 

It is possible to have good laying stock 
among exhibition birds, but it is not by any 
means the rule. 


Separate the growing cockerels from the 
pullets, and feed the former more liberally, 
as they will need it. 


There is no best breed. That is, there are 
breeds best for broilers, and some best for 
roaste.s, and others best for eggs—but the 
‘“bests’’ refer to classes and not to indi- 
vidual breeds. 





ad 


UNTIMELY PRIDE 
BY DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


She was a cultured Boston gir], 
As sweet as she could be; 

She went to spend vacation with 
Her aunt, in Chicopee. 


Her aunt was of the gentle kind, 
Whom everybody loves ; 

Her poultry yard just overflowed 
With chickens, ducks and doves. 


Now when this Boston girl went home, 
She asked her aunt to let 

Her take one half-grown chicken home, 
To feed and love and pet. 


Her lover met her at the train, 
To take her basket home. 

She promised him an angel cake 
When home-laid eggs should come. 


She lifted up the basket lid— 
Her treasure proudly showed; 

The little wretch stuck up his head, 
And flapped his wings,—and crowed / 





FANNIE WOOD'S POULTRY TALK 


Thrifty birds that have never had the 
least setback in their growth, make the 
best capons every time. 

You think the hens are hiding their nests? 
Listen for their cackling and you can locate 
the spot. 

You can burn mites out with a torch ; 
but take care, or there may be a fire. 

It is not all clear sailing in the poult 
business. We are sure to meet with diff- 
culties, but if we have the ability to kee 
cheerful and overcome them, success will 
be our reward, 

Turkeys eat more insects than they do 
grain ; but you can not make your neigh- 
bor believe this if your turkeys take a 
notion to range in his wheat or oat-field. 

When you feed the chickens watch the 
young turkeys that thev yen not get too 
much corn. Too much will cause indi- 
gestion. 

Eggs are becoming daily more and more 
scarce. This is not surprising. It is enough 
for the hens to supply the new growth. of 
feathers. ‘ 

No need of giving the hens stimulants 
and tonics during the molting season, but 
there is great need of proper feeding and 
care, 

Stunted chicks, like stunted calves, are 
worth very little. It is difficult to make up 
in the growth of a chick what may have 
been lost in early life. * 

Folks who are continually trying every 
breed they see, find the to be a 


mixture and a lot of scrubs. Then after 
the scrubs, they tell everybody 
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that they lay better and do better than the 
— but don’t you believe it, Mr. 
eginner. 

The farmer who puts doubtful eggs in 
with the gocd ones, and offers them for 
sale along with other products not strictly 
first-class, makes me think of the little bo 
who was gathering mushrooms. A friend, 
noticing the contents of the boy’s basket, 
gave a cry of fright, telling him he had 
toadstools, and that they were poisonous. 
‘*Oh, don’t you worry,’’ the boy said, re- 
assuringly ; ‘‘ they ain’t for eatin’ ,—they’re 
for sale !”’ 


THE CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


This is the month when the unused poul- 
try runs should be plowed up or spaded, 
and then sown to rye. Some sow a mixture 
of rye and clover. 

*Cull out the unnecessary siock and sell 
as roasters; pick out the youngsters not 
wanted for breeding and dispose of them 
as broilers, 

It will soon be time to remove the grow- 
ing stock to more permanent . quarters. 








A PROMISING LOT OF WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Now is the time to get those quarters in 
readiness. It may necessary to have 
additional houses erected, and there is no 
better time than now for getting this work 
under way. 

August is the month when the molting 
of fowls begins. This will be more notice- 
able with the young hens. Naturally it 
will mean a curtailment of the egg crop. 
The old hens will not begin shedding their 
feathers for a month or two yet. If there is 
any weakness in a fowl, it will, as a rule, 
develop about this time. 

Sunflower seed and linseed-meal are 
valuable additions to the bill of fare. They 
assist in growing the feathers by acting as 
a tonic to the fowls. 

Do not allow the pullets to get too fat, as 
it will set them back in making a start at 
egg production. Besides, this overiat is 
apt to create too much animal heat, which 
often results in a molt out of season. 

The March pullet should begin laying, 
this month. 

Cockerels can yet be caponized. 

This ends the duck laying season. The 
prices for ducklings are still good. 

August-hatched chicks, with proper feed 
and care, make desirable November broil- 
ers or frying chickens. 


THE POULTRY EDITOR’S 
OBSERVATIONS 


On the Corning egg farm, at Bound Brook, 
N. J., the laying hens are kept in flocks of 
1,500 or less. They are confined to the 
house, second story, and have the privilege 
of going down-stairs on the ground floor, 
but it seems they do not care to do so. On 
a recent visit the poultry editor noted that 
out of a flock of 1,500 hens there were less 
than fifty that cared to avail themselves: of 
the opportunity to go down-stairs. 

Mr. Corning thought. that was an evidence 
that the hens preferred remaining in the 
house, not desiring to get out on the ground. 

writer, however, believes that if the 
fowls were given a chance to go out in front 
of the teaiiding i of being compelled 
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to climb a ladder, the entire Jot would very 
soon accept the offer. 

The houses on the Corning egg farm are 
built upon the fresh-air principle. ‘The fronts 
are partly wire netting and muslin, and the 
doors on the sides of the building are kept 
open. This gives a cool house. The house, 
being built on stilts, is enclosed with wire 
netting, and this practically gives a base- 
ment yard ; but, as already stated, the hens 
do not seem to care to climb a ladder. 

The question arises, Is that method of 
housing advisable? Mr. Corning says it is. 
Honestly, we prefer outside runs. Hens 
want to get on the ground and in the sun- 
shine. 

The Corning Egg Book gives the details 
of the poultry house. (We send a copy of 
the book, and the Farm JouRNAL for four 
years, for $1). 

City gas is used as the motive power on the 
Corning egg farm. With it is run the bone 
cutter, the feed mixer, and all the other 
machinery. It is used to run the incuba- 
tors in place of kerosene, and it heats 
the brooders, It is better and safer than oi 

but very few —— 
farms are so located 
that they can have 
the use of this power. 

The Cornings dc not 
want visitors. They 
have signs tacked up 
declaring that they 
have nothing on ex- 
hibition. They say 
visitors scare the 
hens, cut down the 
egg records, frighten 
the chicks and retard 
their growth. There is 
some sense in that. 
Fowls, as a rule, will 
become alarmed up- 
on the approach of 
a stranger. This is 
especially so with Leghorns. ‘The Cornings, 
then, can not be blamed for wanting to 
protect their interests. 

The cold and wet spring was a handicap 
in raising chicks. In some sections of the 
country the reported loss is very great. 
When confined indoors for several days, 
the chicks pined and worried to get out- 
side, and when they were outside they 
became chilled by the cold winds or the 
drenching rains. In consequence, there 
were more late hatches this year than there 
have been for many years previous. Many 
of the hatches ran way into July. 


[From the book, “‘ Poultry Secrets.”’] 
SECRET OF HAVING HEALTHY 
FOWLS 


A veteran poultry raiser who has learned 
not to fear disease, runs his plant under the 
following rules. A long experience has given 
him an inside track on fow]-health. 

He starts from the very foundation, When 
he mates up his breeding pens he excludes 
all that have ever been sick. He wants 
strong, vigorous birds, and birds whose an- 
cestors were also hardy stock. With this 
start he is able to do good work. He avoids 
in-breeding, knowing that relationship wil! 
deteriorate the stock, and new blood will 
strengthen the constitution. 

He never overcrowds his flocks, as ex- 
perience has proved that better health is 
maintained and better results secured from 
small families than from large ones. Besides, 
such vices as feather pulling, egg-eating, 
etc., invariably come from overcrowding. 

He believes in fresh air, and his houses 
are so constructed that there is a constant 
presence of fresh air in them without the 
possibility of drafts. He is generous in the 
size of both his houses and runs; and as 
the size of the flocks is limited, the fowls 
when compelled to remain indoors during 
bad weather of winter never suffer. The 
scratching sheds attached to the roostin 

ns are heavily littered, and among this 
itter grain is thrown so that the fowls 
secure plenty of exercise in scratching, and 
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the combs redden up, there is great activ- 
ity, and naturally there is a good egg crop. 

He breeds only from matured stock so 
that he may have strength in the young- 
sters right from the start. He feeds gen- 
erously of such foods as are best adapted 
to his wants ; and he has regular times for 
feeding, that the fowls may not become 
restless on account of waiting to be served. 
He knows that fowls quickly become accus- 
tomed to regular hours for feeding, and that 
unless they are attended to they will get 
restless and cranky. “ He feeds the best of 
food. The first consideration with him is 
purity. Quality is worth more than cheap- 
ness, and the so-called ‘‘cheap’’ foods he 
has long since found to be the dearest in 
the end. : 

He is particular in the care of his flocks. 
Everything must be perfectly clean. The 
droppings are gathered up at least every 
other day; the atmosphere of the houses 
is kept free from offensive odors ; ailing 
fowls are at once removed so that they 
may not contaminate the air ; the drinking 
vessels are kept clean and only fresh water 
allowed in them ; the feed troughs are kept 
clear of filthy or sour food. In fact all these 
small details are carefully looked after. 

Upon such a foundation there is no trou- 
ble to build up a strong, thrifty race oi 
fowls of any - breed. 

[ so often hear the report that such and 
such a breed is of a delicate nature, when 
the truth is that the breed is hardy, but 
that certain strains of that breed have not 
been properly handled, and for that reason 
a delicacy of constitution is found there. 

Fowls as a rule are hardy, regardless of 
breed, but no breed can suffer neglect. 
Some years ago I saw in print that the 
white-feathered birds were not so strong 
and prolific as the colored or parti-colored 
varieties, This theory, however, has been 
disproved by the success and the good 
work of the White Wyandottes. 





FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 


Now is the time when hens like to get 
under the shade of trees. 

The hopper system helps the hens to get 
a ration they like the best. One hen may 
select a certain ration, another something 
else. These are points in favor of that 
system. 

Run out now and then during the day 
and bring in the eggs. That may keep 
some from being broken in the nests and 
so prevent the habit of hens eating eggs. 

When you seé a big flock of hens chasing 
one of their number that has a broken egg 
in its mouth, you may make up your mind 
that they need something to eat that you 
do not give them. Find out what that is 
and supply it. 

Buttermilk tastes good to us all these 
warm days. The hens know that as well 
as the rest of us. 

Be careful how you throw out decayed 
meat. Many hens have been made sick 
that way. 

When hens stop to drink out of a mud 
puddle, you had better start for the pump 
and get them some water that is good and 
pure. 

See how hens will chase flying grasshop- 
pers! That shows the value and the neces- 
sity of supplying some kind of animal food 
all the year round. 

It is a wise man who furnishes his birds 
— a dust box and keeps the dust in it 
clean, 


CASTOR-OIL FOR FOWLS 
BY LAWRENCE IRWELL 
\V hen fowls are sickly, a dose of castor-oil 
f one teaspoonful—is 
usitally very beneficial, 








THERE WAS A DUCK, 80 I HEAR, 
WHO HAD. A NEW COAT EVERY 
YEAR. 
AND HE WAS 80 VAIN 
THAT LEST IT MIGHT RAIN, 
AN UMBRELLA HE ALWAYS HAD 
NEAR! 
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for it cleanses the system of obstruction, 
and often prevents further sickness. But 
unless the oil is reduced to a thin fluid 
by heat, there is serious danger of choking 
the bird to which it is being given, as the 
oil is thick, and particularly so in very cold 
weather, If the bird struggles while the 
dose is being administered, which is usually 
the case, some oil will go down the wind- 
pipe instead of down the throat, and suffo- 
cation is likely to follow. 

* When a fowl breathes, the entrance to the 
windpipe is opened, and the trouble begins 
at once,—before the operator has time to 
realize what has happened. To avoid such 
a casualty, the bottle containing the castor- 
oil should be placed in a bowl of warm 
water (after the cork has been removed), 
and then the oil will be a thin fluid and can 
be kept so by placing the spoon, which is 
to be used for administering it, in the hot 
water while the bottle is in it. 

After a dose of castor-oil, the fowl should 
not be allowed to eat anything for fourteen 
hours. At the end of that time it will prob- 
ably feed very satisfactorily. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to 
glycerine, which is even thicker than cas- 
tor-oil. 


66O———— 


POULTRY PICKINGS 
BY BESSIE L, PUTNAM 


The best breed of fowls is that which 
suits you best. The poultry keeper who 
makes a business of changing every time 
he happens to find a neighbor’s flock that 
is shelling out more eggs, or that grows 
heavier broilers, had better go out of the 
business. It is not half so much breed as 
care, that counts. 

The idea that incubator chicks are im- 
mune from gapes is humbug. The gape- 
worm is picked up from infested soil or 
through earthworms. Keep the chicks from 
the ground for the first month and they are 
practically safe from gapes. Give them ac- 
cess toinfested soil and they will have gapes, 
even though hatched by a wooden hen. 

Mixing breeds seldom proves profitable. 
Barring the mongrel specimens in the flock 
of chicks, there are dire results even amon 
older fowls. The Game rooster plays sa 
havoc with the Wyandotte. The staid 
Rock and the active sm seldom thrive 
together. A single variety is enough for 
one farm. Choose carefully, and then stand 
firm for an ideal flock of your favorite breed. 

A small sum invested in wire netting for 
your flower bed will save your own temper, 
and trouble for the hens. The hen which 
is ‘‘shooed’’ and dogged every time she 
indulges in a healthful scratch and dust 
bath, even though it happens to be in the 
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middle of your flower bed, will not do her 
best as an egg producer. 

Cook potato parings and other refuse for 
the mash. It is not only more palatable but 
more beneficial than the raw product. 


FOOT NOTES 


“* Multum in parvo’’—‘‘ much in little” 
was the order given when the Biggle Poul- 
try Book was compiled, and it is doubtful 
if the rule could have been more faithfully 
carried out. There is not a waste line in 
this book, and every page ts filled with the 
very best advice. If you keep poultry you 
should have the book. We will send it to you 
for 50 cents. If you send us $1.25, we will 
send the book, and also enter your name on 
Farm Journal's subscription list, for five 
years. 


Why would it not be a good idea to put a 
bounty on chicken hawks? It would surely 
be a means of cutting down the hawk crop 
and increasing the chicken crop. M. A. P. 


The best method I ever used to kill lice, 
is to throw air-slaked lime all through 
the hen house, after first remeving the hens 
and the nest boxes. Keep the house tightly 
closed for an hour. Mrs. Cass. 


A sprig of arbor-vitzee (white cedar) laid 
in the nests, and more of it hung in the 
hen house, is said to drive away lice and 
mites. Some plant the trees on the north 
side of the houses for a windbreak. Fowls 
like to roost in the arbor-vitz trees. C. S. 


Steamed clover is one of the very best 
poultry foods in winter. If you have never 
tried it, cut some clover this summer, blos- 
soms and all, and store it away. Then by 
steaming and feeding it during the winter, 
you will be surprised at the results. T. W. L. 


Winfield Thayer has more than 1,100 
chickens on his village poultry farm, at 
South Paris, Me. It is a practical demon- 
stration of what a man can do with an acre 
of land. Thayer has two incubators, each 
with a capacity of 700 eggs, and has hatched 
during the spring months 6,000 chickens, 
1,100 of which he is keeping to raise for 
pullets. HARRY A. PACKARD. 


My brother came to the house to buy a 
dozen eggs. I told him I was not going to 
sell any more, but that I had a dozen that 
had been in the refrigerator for two weeks, 
which he could have. He took them. He 
borrowed an old hen that was broody, and 
sey these twelve cold-storage eggs under 

er. In due course of time twelve chickens ' 
were hatched from them. This can be 
vouched for. Mrs. GEORGE Lock. 











Breéds Poultry, Pigeons, Ducks. Geese, Dogs. Cut price on 
Homers. Incubator. Cat. 2c. Mrsseuri Squab Ce., St. Louis, Me. 


USINESS White Wyandottes and Light Brahmas. 
Michael K. Boyer, 436 Bellevue Ave., Hammonton, N. J. 


ARMERS & POULTRYMEN get surprising results 
using our Px Powder & Insecticide. Greater profits 
guaranteed. Send $1. A. Groom, Witherspoon Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
with 


a=" POULTRY 








Choice Poultry, Pigeons, Ferrets, Dogs, Hares, etc. 
Col’d Desc. 60-p. Book, 10c. J. A. Berexy, Telford, Pa, 








and Almanas for 1910 has 224 

colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells 

about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 

esand remedies. All about Ineabators, their 

and their operation. All about poultry 

and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 

,° Pn a chickendom. You need it. Onl; - 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT. 


Ins and outs of squab raising. for market 
—Of interest to all.Our Folks 


HE Sea View Pigeon Lofts, Cape May, 
N. J., write: ‘‘Our Runts are active 
breeders. At the present time we 
have a pair that have.two youngsters just 
about able to take care of themselves, be- 
sides two younger ones in the nest, and 
have started laying in the new nest. A 
air of Runts owned by a neighbor has 
Can giving him squabs every five weeks 
for two years, missing only two or three 
litters in, that time. We have had birds 
repeatedly to lay while young are in the 
nest witnout neglecting the squabs.”’ 

The Sea View Pigeon Lofts have a blue- 
barred cock weighing two and three-fourths 
pounds. 

Pigeons seem to revel in warm weather, 
provided the water supply is assiduously 
cared for, and insect pests kept within 
bounds by a regular use of some death- 
dealing powder. 

The molting season is about at hand, 
Quite a number of pigeon men separate 
the sexes about this time, believing that to 
attempt to prolong the breeding season 
beyond the beginning of August is but to 
court disappointment and disaster. 

Richard Woods says that it will be found 
that pigeons which are at this time sepa- 
rated will be dropping rapidly into molt; 
and it must be taken as a token of debility 
or ill-health when such is not the case. 

Late-hatched birds never molt at the 
orthodox time. Although they may com- 
mence to throw off and replace their first 
feathers almost as soon as they leave the 
nest, a youny pigeon does not conimence 
to molt in earnest until it is about two 
months: old, and rarely assumes adult plu- 
mage until it has attained the age of six 
months. 

Then it should be borne in mind that 
some varieties molt much more quickly, 
more easfly and more naturally.than do 
others. The hardv sorts, such as Dragons, 
Homers, and the like, usually pass through 
the ordeal quite easily. 

In the case of adult pigeons the shed- 
ding of feathers generally commences quite 
early in summer, the secondary, or inner, 
flights being the "first to go, then a few of 
the head and body feathers drop off; but 
it is not until later on that the process 
begins in earnest. By the end of Septem- 
ber, or the beginning of October at the 
latest, the plumage should be completely 
changed. Sometimes the long feathers of 
the wings, commonly called the outer 
flights, as well as the tail feathers, offer 
the most stubborn resistance ; indeed, it is 
quite an every-day.occurrence for the prin- 
cipal feathers of these parts to be a month 
or so behind the general change. 

When pigeons drop into molt very sud- 
denly they are apt to take cold, especially 
if they happen to be exposed to much wet, 
The safeguard is simple enough, viz., avoid 
exposure to weather inclemencies during 
the period of molt. 

It is highly desirable that pigeons of all 
kinds should assume their new garb before 
the cold, damp and dark days of winter 
set in. 

Sometimes a mild course of tonics will 
facilitate the completion of the process. A 
small quantity of linseed helps to give lus- 
ter to the new feather growth. Hempseed 
is a stimulant.and should be so regarded. 
Cod-liver oil may be given to pigeons at all 
times with the greatest safety, but cod-liver 
oil is not always needed, and ‘although ‘fio 


harm may accrue from its being given whens, 


not required, no good will -be effected. 
Cod-liver . oit has” been recommendéd 


rig eft for ailing pigeons ; for some 
right ‘and ‘left-f ili f me ~ 


disorders. it is useful, for others it is useless. 
To be of service during the molting season 
it should be given daily, or twice daily, for. 


at least a month before molting begins, as” 


well as during the time the new feathers are 
being formed. 
Above all, ensure a healthy action of 


every organ of the body, and little trouble 
need be feared, while pigeous are shedding 
and renewing their plumage. 

Health can not be maintained unless 
the. digestive organs periorm their natural 
functivus. 





On this page are advertisements of poultry, roofing, 
separators, agents wanted, millwork, squabs, wheers, 
animal remedy and buggies. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tel/ him that yousaw 
kis card inthe Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fai r Play notice on first page. 

















c. wh. Orpingtons. Cock’ls, $2. oie $3 per 30: 97 per 100, 
e Cook or Kallerstrass strains. F. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


Winthrop Asphalt Shingles 


Indestructible as asphalt pavement. Size 
8x10. Laid same as wood shingles. Lock 
like siatve. Fully guaranteed. 


Winthrop Sand Coat Roofing 


1, 2and3 ply. Will not crack or run. Never 
iets brittle from wear, Write tor ;riccs 
and Mlustrated Catalogue. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING CO., - Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cream Separator 
Fastens to wall, so is never in the 
way—only 1-6 usual we: oe gears 
enclosed—easy running—pertfect skimmer 
—easily cleaned—price low—liberal trial 
terms—in 350, 500 and 700 Ib. sizes. Send 
“iho Sens Thon ia Coons toeaeotane the 
ensation in Cream i) 
d-“*Disc Bracket"’ naachine. a4 
“AH. RED CREAMERY &OAIRY SUPPLY C8., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS—$33.30 A WEEK 


Jack Wood did it! He writes—‘* Hurry u 
100 more — so} 
aucoe vex first lot in 2 duys 
— best seller I 
= un- 


esini of agents 
coin ing moneoy— 
$5.60 worth of 
tools for the 
P rice of one. 
rop forged from 

finest steel. Nickel Plated all over. Astoniching low 
ow pee agente —1,200 ordered by one man, Write at once. 
n’t delay Experience unnecessary. Sample free. 
THOMAS mera. CO., 2149 Wayne St., DA DAYTON, onto 





Saving Catalog "Q@giges 
It describes thousands-of bare A ,.., 7a... 
ins, which we can ship you @/ 
mmediately from the finest 
and largest stock of superior mfllwork in the world. 


Guaranteed Millwork 


At it Ba Prices—Thirty Days to Pay 
re ney ee eeeh in advance for millwork or build- 
a... materi ve you 30 days credit same as your 
local dealer Str at If his prices. Doors, 75c up; mould- 
_ $, 2@5c up; porch pen. ic up; g Fa pat Sie up; 
— paper, me roll. fos fret 
ne from Chicago means ro eb rr my Sond 
qucteral very. Everythin — 
and safe delivery quareateot acil ees tee 
ing special millwork quickly. Send today for free catalog 
SCHALLER-HOERR Co. 
1010-1026 S. California Ave. Chicago, I!!. 








ement and nails cone. 
roofin, Bet Sao that sella t h higher p bmn 
sella aa 
Dee, spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no money when Unito lw ney 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write a tig ey for free samples for 
test and comparison and our unparalleled selling plan. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A398, Cleveland, ©. 
y . j 


$ 00 Saye tell volt (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
eee oe, weno as g, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
wi ec 

















ARMERS! S, C. White Leghorn Cockerels bred on large egg 
farm from unexcelled strain of egg producers. Low prices for 
young birds if order is placed at once. A. 1. Resbragk, Narthport, W. ¥. 


NEW SQUAB BOOK FREE 


tells how a customer sells Squahs for $6 a dozen. 
He uses a simple advertising device, fully 
explained. Get the big profits. Our cloth- 
bound book now 332 pages, 136 illus. W's 
Great.. We take subscriptions for the new, 
splendid National Squab Magazine 
(monthly). Specimen Copy Ten Cents. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 801 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


We Want to Talk 


Wagon Wheels 


To You 


Better, ABs gat more con- 
venient wheels than you 
have ever used. We are 
making old wagons over 
for thousands of farmers; 
making them as good— 
even better than—they ever 
were, by fitting 


Electric Steel Wheels 


on their old running gears. How is your old run- 
ning gear? Good, isitnot? And the wheels— 
worn out? Wouldn’t it pay you to write us a 
nen and let us show you how cheap!y we can 

our old running gears intoa es p good, 
low- niet mand handy farm wagon? ave a 
great book for farmers to read who think their 
old wagons are ‘‘done for’’. A postal brings it. 
This penny investment will save you many a 

dollar. Write for the book to-day 


Electric Wheel Company 
Box 12, Quincy, Ill. 


This $1000 Guarantees 
Spavin Remedy 
Will Cure 
Your Horse 


We _ absolutely 
Mack's $1000 Spayvin tromed 
_— ppevin oy and have depos: 
De 
oanek to back er. arantee, 
Mack's Thousand D rSpavin 
Remedy is oem he pregire 
in all cases of Bone or Bog 
vin, Ourb, oe. Ri Lone. 
Thorough: Beth Woe’ 
gn int 
































Sprained vig pared Tendon 
Sweeney, Shoulder or Raph somone and 
every form of lameness a ting the horse. 
It acta quickly, relieves the pain almost 
jmmodistely. meres ae scar, — ee loss < 
rand cures the lam 
horse need not be laid ~ for a angled dey. onoopt 
n very severe cases; work or drive the anim: 
— ~ usual, 


stab ss, yorsce should. Koo “finok’s 








No matter s the natnre or Bon od the ane. 
or of how long standing, Mack’s $1090 Spavin Remedy 
gives immediate and certain relief. We absolutely guar- 
antee it. With every bottle we ee a signed Warranty 
Bond backed up $1000, a bank, agreeing to re 
fund your money if the remedy fails 


Veterinar Advice FREE 


We have engag: raduate Veterinary—one of the 
best in U. Bat ye a. all questions ing lameness 
of horses absolutely free of “t hesitate to 

have ever used “sSpavin Remedy 
vice is free to all, 
r horse suffer and depreciate in value. 
this remarkable Remedy toe A eure the 
lame horses you now have and be p dfor 





Sep tate ty Breage S ceoien ea everywhere or by 
4“ a“ ress upon recei 
s ns Tineun doae * and duplicate of Warranty 
Bond taal free upon request. 

Distributed by 


MoKalior Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 











MID-SEASON SPECIAL! 
new 1911 Model Boggy en 


: x, “hg Might in fitid-season—right when you want it 


Secies Hliertd 7 ones 


Murray pays the freight 

This is a gpauine opportunity for quick buyers. 
Murray sells on four: weeks road trial. 
Insures sa‘e delivery. Gives two nar "sguarantee, 

jit ro i 1 offe: * conte a 1 T 

aT ae ee pourcata ~~ i ae 

Ben tee circular. posta! for it today. 

The Witber H. Marray Mf. _ 334-340 E. Sth St., 
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BY D. EVERETT LYON 
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Y! What a bumper crop of clover 

honey was gathered the past season. 

Notwithstanding there was a ten- 

dency toward excessive swarming, the flow 

from clovers was unusually abundant, and 
of a good quality, too. 

Progressive beekeepers are beginning to 
realize what a boon the ‘‘ Shook Swarm”’ 
method is in the matter of swarm control 
(see Biggle Bee Book), and it is i fol- 
lowed by an ever-increasing number of suc- 
cessful men. 

There is a growing tendency in favor of 
large hives for the production of both comb 
and extracted honey, and there is no gain- 
saying the fact that these large hives do 
hinder the swarming impulse. 

For several years | have used a hive 
holding fourteen frames, and the swarming 
has avera about sixty per cent. 

The old eight-frame hive is largely a 
thing of the past, the ten-frame hive having 
taken its place; but a twelve-frame hive 
would be even better. 

For comb-honey, a hive a little more 
shallow in the brood nest than the regular 
body, is preferable, as it forces the honey 

into sections just where it is wanted. 

With the advent of goldenrod and asters, 
the fall flow will soon begin, and in those 
sections favored with buckwheat, the flow 
is already at its best. 

If there are a lot of unfinished sections 
on hand from the clover flow, they can be 
ety good use for the late flow, as the 

more readily enter supers where 
partly finished sections are present, than 
where filled with sheets of foundation only. 

Economy in the use of foundation is 
wasteful, and it is a poor practise to put 
first strips or slatters of foundation in the 
section boxes, for it is an indisputable fact 
that a full sheet of foundation in each sec- 
tion box means not only their ready accept- 
ance by the bees, but also the building of 
straighter combs. 

I wish more of Our Folks would _re- 
queen all their colonies this month with 
young queens of the season’s rearing, as 
this will, in a large measure, prevent swarm- 
ing a year hence, and will let each colony 
go into winter quarters with a vigorous 
queen, who will next spring be in prime 
condition to rear a lot of brood just when 
it is needed. 

By selection and restriction in the matter 
of queens, we can improve our bees just as 
we can other stock, and there is always 
rabgewe in every apiary some choice queen 

r ahead of the others, which will give us 
most excellent queens for requeening. 

The young bees, hatched from August 
Ist on, will constitute the colony to be 
wintered, and for this reason it is wise to 
see that much brood is ready, even if we 
have to resort to stimulative feeding. 
Again, let me emphasize the importance of 
disposing of the surplus at home. 


FOOT NOTES 


Regarded purely from a mechanical stand- 
point, the wide-frame super is perhaps 
slightly more complex in structure than 
some ; but in its adaptation to the 
economical production of fancy honey, it is 
the incarnation of efficiency and dwaris in 
comparison all others to obscurity. L. G. 


Surplus arrangements allowing the bees 
free access to any part except the inside of 
section honey boxes, are poorly adapted to 
securing such a result. To the producer 
there may be nothin rticularly repulsive 
in the appearance wre lue ; but to the 

average consumer it is conspicuous when 
in evidence. 


Distinctively associated with the profit- 
able production of section honey comes the 
urgent demand for. securing ‘invariably a 
fancy and-marketable product. The cost 
of production, and the wear and tear inci- 
dental to producing a cheap and inferior 
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article, is never less than for the more re- 
munerative and salable kind. 


Although by dint of relentless and tedious 
cleaning, much of the propolis and discol- 
oration can usually be removed from sec- 
tions, once the wood has lost its soft, 
virgin whiteness, it is impossible to ever 
again produce the same pleasing and invit- 
ing effect. The only logical and consistent 
way of insuring this immaculate appear- 
ance is‘to protect the sections by using a 
top bar on holders. 


A thousand colonies of bees are used 
annually in the cucunrber greenhouses of 
Massachusetts to carry fertilizing pollen. 
There are 2,100 persons in the state who 
keep bees. Italian bees are most popular, 
and box hives are most used. Most of the 
beekeepers winter their colonies on the 
summer stands ; a few use cellars. Only a 
portion of the bees wintered out-of-doors 
are given partial protection against severe 
storms and cold. HOLLISTER SAGE. 

There is money in beekeeping if it is 
managed properly. Beekeeping is being car- 
ried on with both profit and pleasure by 
many thousands of people in all parts of the 
United States, and while, as a rule, it is 
not the sole occupation of those who pur- 
sue it, there are many places where an 
experienced beekeeper can make a good 
living by devoting his entire time and 
attention to this line of work.—United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


TOAD IN THE GARDEN 


A toad is a valuable boarder to the 
gardener or farmer. This is his ordinary 
bill-of-fare : Worms, snails, sow-bugs, green- 
house pests and many-legged worms. He 
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rs and crickets and 
many ants, rose chafers, click beetles, po- 


eats a few grasshop 


tato and cucumber beetles ; also cutworms 
and army-worms. Every gardener should 
keep a colony of toads among his growing 
crops. While the sense of locality is stron 
in a toad, and it will often return a consid- 
erable distance to its original haunts, it 
may be induced to remain in new quarters 
where there is a sufficient food supply. 
Shelier may be made for it by digging shal- 
low holes in the ground and partially cov- 
ering with a bit of board or flat stone. 
Teach the boys not to maim or kill toads, 
as they are perfectly harmless, not even 
making warts on the hand that touches 
them, as is the popular belief. 
KNOCK-OUT DROPS 

Seedsmen sell ‘‘ tobacco extract,’ ‘‘ Niko- 
teen,’’ etc., in handy condensed form all 
ready for diluting with water. They also 
sell whale-oil soap, concentrated kerosene 
emulsion, arsenate of lead, Bordeaux mix- 
ture, combined Bordeaux-arsenate of lead, 
and various other insecticides and fungi- 
cides mentioned from time to time in the 
FARM JOURNAL. This is in reply to a que 
we often get from readers: ‘*‘ Where can 
buy it?’’ Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago ; 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia; Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., New York—and other lead- 
ing seedsmen —list these things in their 
catalogues, and can quote prices in any 
quantity. Directions for mixing and usin 
the various preparations accompany ea 
package, can or bottle. Seedsmen sell, 
also, spray pumps, nozzles, etc. These are 
also for sale by several manufacturers who 
advertise in the FARM JOURNAL from time 
to time. 











7 to $10 for 100 Little Chicks. Eggs, $3.50 for 100. Poultry 
Books. Circ. Stamp. Eurrez Poutray Faam, Seward, N. Y. 





END to J. L. FAJEN, Alma, Me., for fine yellow Italian 
Bees, full stand, $5.75 ; Yellow Queen, $1.00. Price list Free. 


BEEKEEPING Ite pleasures and profits, is the 
theme of that excellent and hand- 
ome illustrated , mamsine. a NGS IN BEE 
© se mon’ on al for 

ULTURE. We condi for siz months om trial f 
oma alee send free a 64-page book 
y catalog to all who name this 

Y OO" Box &, Medina, Ohio. 





Scenes five cents, 
on bees ondo our bee 
paper. AL 


90) dwt as. Ca 


hg ent as = Apeistic See 5 10 C 

Flowers in Se ne oe colors, 
a answer this immed lasely . 
W. Eighth St. a 





5 sil for fens i0 ots. if 
HM. Seymeur, 22 








Two Million Sirens Point to 
THE CHAMOIS SKIN 


KHAKI WORK SHIRT 
as the best 50c. Shirt in America. 
And this vont rns of of enthusiastic men is 


| weg A gro ways PROVES to = = = idaedeas Skin 
oe on Cn im it i is, — 
Khaki 







ent egy od now 





ased for t ae 
Chamois Skin Khaki Shirt 
the test of time and 






can’t supp’ , send neck 
size and Sc. for s sample =e 23 new 
colorings. 

OPPENHEIM, ORERNDORF & CO., 
Dept. A, Baltimore, Md. 






"We furnish frames 





| PXQCULATED 201 soil from old Alfalfa sod, T5c. per owt. 
Address, Dr. L. Baker, Christiana. Pa. R. F. D. 2 


Chicago Scale” 


ET us SEND YOU 
L long list of ail en x GASOLINE ENGINE 
Builders; will tell why you should buy some 

not others; where to get the best for your money; ew i 
ferent prices; how to prevent accidents; eg A Py my 
your friends. E. Ne Rittase Co., osher more, 




















Get this free 
catalogue 


HOUSANDS have sent for it 
out of curiosity, half doubting 
our astonishing statements. 

Many found exactly the boat they 

have been looking for, but have 

been getting along without because 
they thought the price beyond them. 

The saving in cost of a boat by the Brooks 
System with our guarantee is so great you will 
find you can afford to get the boat you want. 

Get this catalogue now and see how we 
can help you on the boat question. 

These prices will give you an idea of what 
you can expect in the way of bargains. 








Ready to run K. D. 
$300.00 18 ft. motor boat, 2 h. p. engine $107.25 
350.00 128 ft. “ § pe - 127.25 
500.00 23 ft. * ae x! 174.00 
600.00 23 ft. “* a. 24 * 239.00 
250.00 18 ft. cat boat for ; 113.25 
125.00 18 ft. sailboat for : 52.50 
55.00 16 ft. clinker rowboat for 20.60 
60.00 16 ft. canoe for . 20.00 
40.00 duck boat, 15 ft., for 15.95 


f } ttially ‘or completely erected, 
if desired. Ask for boat catalogue No. 24. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., C:C. Brooks, President 
4108 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 





MAPLEINE 





A pce gy oe to ed the ue te lemon 
or van issolvin ranulat sugar in 
water and adding Mapicine a — Masidine is 
made and a syrup oe than maple 


is sold by rs. P na mn for sa 
and {achne bouk: 7G on ample 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Liability of life tenant for improvements— 
Boundary dispute; what constitutes 
adverse possession 

[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitied 
and will be answered in the paper, cach in its turn, 

&f of interest to the general reader ; but there will be 

so many questions that printed answers may be long 

delayed. Those who want an immediate reply by 
mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law De- 
partment,” this office.) A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


IABILITY of Life Tenant for Im- 
Fe provements: What part of the ex- 
pense of introducing water or gas is 
lly chargeable to one who at the age 
73 eh a life interest only in the property ? 
New Hampshire. SUBSCRIBER. 
It is the duty of the life tenant to make 
ordinary repairs on the property at his own 
expense, and also to bear the expense of 
amy temporary improvements which will 
contribute to his enjoyment rather than to 
that of the remainderman. So, if the life 
tenant undertakes without the consent and 
cooperation of the remainderman to make 
improvements upon the property, he can 
not compel the remainderman to share the 
expense. Where, however, permanent im- 
provements are forced by the city or town 
rities, or assessments are levied upon 
the property improved to pay for such, the 
cost should be apportioned between the 
life tenant and the remainderman in pro- 
portion to the value of the estate owned by 
each, which will depend upon the age and 
expectation of life of the life tenant. In 
accordance with the table compiled by Dr. 
Wigglesworth, a man seventy-three years 
age has an expectation of life of 8.69 
years, and if interest is calculated at five 
per cent., he should pay 30.32 per cent. of 
the cost of permanent improvements, while 
if interest is calculated at six per cent., he 
should pay 34.51 per cent. of the cost. The 
introduction of water or gas into a house is 
in the nature of a permanent improvement, 
and the cost should be apportioned in 
accordance with the rules stated above. 


Domi Dispute ; What cos 
Adverse Possession : Years ago A and 


- bor, the 


owned adjoining farms. B sold his farm to 
Cand C sold to D. Now by a survey it is 
found that the correct line is about two 
feet over on D’s Jand. Is A entitled to the 
land up to the boundary shown by the sur- 
vey, or is D, by reason of his long posses- 
sion, entitled to hold the land up to the 
boundary that has heretofore been recog- 
nized ? R. W. B., Wew York. 

The general rule in New York i is that one 
can obtain title to land by open, adverse, 
and continuous possession of land under a 
claim of right for a period of twenty years. 
The question to be decided in the case 
stated is whether the possession of D and 
his predecessors in title complies with these 
requirements. Having full knowledge of the 
facts, you may be able to determine whether 
it does or not by the application of the fol- 
lowing rules quoted from Minor and Wurts 
on Real Property, page 639 : ‘‘ If one,-either 
of set purpose or with entire indifference 
to the rights of his neighbor, builds upon 
or otherwise occupies openly and notori- 
ously his neighbor’s land, there is no doubt 
that this constitutes an adverse possession, 
which will ripen after the lapse of the 
statutory period into a perfect legal title. 

But if he is acting through a bona fide 
mistake as to his boundaries, honestly be- 
lieving that he is upon his own land, and 
without any intention of ousting his neigh- 
uestion is more difficult of solu- 
tion, as where he builds a few inches over 
his neighbor’s line by mistake, believing 
he is on his own Jot. 

The solution depends upon the intention 
with which the possession is taken and 
held. If the intention be to take and hold 
the land at all events, whether it belong to 
the occupant or not—that is, to oust any 
adverse claimant, if mecessary—the case 
comes under the first instance above de- 
scribed, and the possession would clearly 
be adverse. But if the occupant have no 
such intention in his mind, but only the 
intention to use and enjoy his own property 
in a proper and lawful way, the courts are 
divi as to whether this constitutes the 
possession adverse.” 

In New York it would seem that the 





trend of judicial decision is in favor of 


holding the possession adverse under the 


circumstances last stated above. 


See the 


case of Crary vs. Goodman, 22 N. Y. 170, 





On this page are advertisements of paints and 


errr 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Jt is io your interest to 


do so, as 


+ Folks are treated honestly and se 


with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on Jirst page. 








BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALS P 
For Hou 


ses, Barns, 


0. W. MNOERSOLL: 


ICES, Delivered FREE. 


Roofs, bs colors, and SA VE Dealers’ 
rofits. In use 60 ll. E the 


will surprise 


ity Endorsed 
you, Write for Sa 


251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, 





FRESH - PAINT BOOK FREE 
oad Eines Mes eee Paine 


Don’t 
book 







I let you 
or over, 


2 is outof tecight.” tants mw 
t’s my 
FREE c TRIAL, Staaten PREPAID OFFER 








COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Bex G, 


Winchester, Ind. 








= LAWN FENGE 


Many Styles. Sold on trial at 

wholesale prices. Save 20 

to per cent. 

Catalog free. Write teday. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 

Muncle, Indiene. ' 


Tilustrated 





We manufacture ey ee and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ priceas No 
ascents. Our catalog is Free. W 
UP-TO-DATE MPG, CO., 905 I 





Cheap as Wood. 





rite for it to-day. 
Oth St., Terre Haste, Ind. 
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There are many reasons why 
. Pittsbur gh Perfect” Fence 


ag 


Don’t fence until you 
on foe : 
Your dealer sells this 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE WELD gd HELD 


a. 
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WM ML i uumaitanmnuuiinniliy 


d é of Steel Th 






for free 


for service. 
led to: ‘ar superior to Bessemer 
galvanized by our own perfect process 


have seen the “Perfect”—you can’t afford to. 
are made in 73 styles for every fence purpose. 
‘Write catalog. 






you should buy the only 
fence made; the sum of all the reasons 
ence is in every way the best fence made. 
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Agere pot of tact thew oe <4 “eo nhl 
wire. ere is no was 
ee There is no friction—no sagging Of wires 
wear and counts for durability and looks 

Line and stay wires in the “Pesfect” are of the same gauge (size), 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 


Trying to corner and head off bad hatiis_ 


is about the hardest job going—The 

worst is selfishness 

OME things are pretty hard to corner. 

Take a flock of sheep that is a little 

inclined to be wild, for instance, and 
attempt to drive it. You get five or six 
men down in the yard to help you. Maybe 
you take a fence-rail or a board fifteen or 
twenty feet long in your hands, holding it 
so that the ends will stick out each way, 
hoping that this will cut off the escape of 
the half-scared-to-death lambkins. 

Carefully you urge them up into the cor- 
ner. The barn door stands wide open, and 
the mystery is, ‘‘ Why don’t those sheep 
just bound to get in?’’ Ah! There is some- 
thing in us all that fights hard against being 
cornered! ‘‘Must be something wrong in 
there, or why do they come at us this 
way !’’—so the poor, harassed sheep may 
think ; and they watch and dodge, and just 
when you think you have them really cor- 
nered, away one slips under your board, 
and nothing in all the world can stop all 
the rest from following their leader. 

But there are other things just as hard as 
sheep to corner. 

A man told me the other day what a 
driver who brought him some coal said to 
him. He drove up with the load and, while 
they were unloading it, my neighbor got out 
of patience at something and said some 
bad words. The driver very quickly, but 
gently, said, ‘‘ Don’tswear! Don’t swear!’’ 
And the swearer was so ashamed that he 
did try to stop ; but that bad habit was ten 
times worse to corner than the wildest 
flock of sheep you ever saw. 

Bad habits are so slippery. It takes a 
fence with a pretty fine mesh to hold them. 
You think you have them all right where 
you can keep them, and the first thing you 

now, there they are, all over the other side 
of the fence, pestering the life out of you 
and eating the very best grass of the 
meadow down to the root. 

ut they can be cornered. They must 
be, or they will spoil the whole life. 

And then, spooks are another thing we 
have hard work to corner. You know how 
that is. Spooks get after the best of us 
sometimes. And the worst of it is, the 
spookiest spooks we ever meet are the 
spooks we never meet.at all. We think 
we are going to come right square face to 
face with them, and it just about scares the 
life out of us. How we do dread them! 
And we think we have got to down them, 
somehow. 

So we turn about and chase them till we 
are red in the face. Into the bedroom, on 
to the bed, under the bed, and at last we 
feel that we surely have them fast. We 
bring up the broomstick to give them a 
monstrous whack—and straight down it 
goes to the floor! No spook there—never 
was any ; nothing there but imaginary trou- 
bles and worries ; and how ashamed weare! 

Another set of things that needs to be 
cornered is the queer notions we have 
about our own sel- 
ves. How smart we 
think we are ; can’t 
tell us anything! 
Our ways are the 
best of any ; every- 
body else all wrong! 
Why can’t the 
whole world see 
that the only way 
to get righted up is to let us do the righting ! 

Or is there any man who knows how to 
farm it as well as we do? 

‘“*Can’t tell me anything abont farming ! 
1 have been at it forty years or more. I 
know every crook and turn in the road, 
Don't send me your paper any longer, 
Nothing in it 7 want! Finespun theories, 
bis stories about..what some men have 
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done with their cows and their farm lands ; 
but J know they are all yarns! J never 
did any such thing as that, and nobody 
ever did ; nobody ever will!”’ 

We need to get after those notions and 
corner every single one of them. We never 
shall be really good farmers until we do, It 
will be hard work. We shall sweat and get 
warm under the collar, but we can do it, 
\Ve must do it or own up beaten in the 
great game of life. 

But of all the hard things to corner that 
I know of, none is worse than selfishness. 
That is the slipperiest thing in all this 
world. No fence ever made could hold it. 
You can’t seal it up in a tin can. 

There is just one way to corner selfish- 
ness, and that is by tying it up with the cord 
of love. There is no room in a good, 
clean, honest heart for selfishness. 


On this page are advertisements of mill supplies, 
presses, mills, well drillers, binders, cutters, engines 
und manure spreader. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you writeioan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 

















ELTING—PULLEYS—HANGERS and Mill Equip- 

ment. Second-hand, but in good condition. Prices 
away down. 4 Endless ‘Thresher Belts and Remnants 
Rubber Hose. Atiantie Mill Supply Co., Wilmington, Del. 





HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESSES... 


Write for beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
THOMAS - - ALBRIGHT COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


Well omnes, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Attachment with Oorn Harvester cuts 
and throws in piles on harvester or win- 
drows. Man and horse cuts and shocks 


—— w ie a Corn Binder. Sold in rine | 
ate. ce $20 with Binder Attachme ent 
MONTGOMERY. a Texaline, Texas, wr 
Sahe harvester has proven all you claim for it, With 
the assistance of one man cut and bound over 100 acres 
of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.’’ Testimo- 








nials pad cata pice free, showin Jota re OF per voner. 
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Ess MFG. 














CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulie Press 
roduces more cider from less 






ae —— vinegar 
generators, etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE. . 
THE HYDRAULIC pee A MFG. CO. 
101 Lincoln Ave., 


Ohio. 
Or Room 119 D, Ay Gostion t Street, 








MONARCH FEED MILLS 







Will rind ev everything that can be ground 
—all kinds of feed, corn cobs, ant. ry 
corn meal, etc. ‘lhey are sim de 
easily operated at fully 
warranted. Write for large 
illustrated catalogue, men- 
tioning kind and amount of 
power you have for operat- 
ing a mill. 
SPEOUT. Waaneen ed co., P. o. Bex 267, Geney, Pa. 


BEST MILL EVER MADE 


Will make table meal whole wheat flour for 
bréad, crack corn for poultry, will grind 
oats, barley, rye and all kindsof grain, 


Equipped With Automatic Sieve 


furnished on a box base, one end of 
which will receive the meal and the 
other the coarse parts and the hulls 
of grain. One to four horse power. 
Just the frill you have heen looking for. 
You won't make any mistake in baying. 
We furnish two different mesh sieves and an extra set of burrs 
with each mill. Write for log and information. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Ce., Box 44 Springticid, Ohie 


1 MAN HAY PRESS 








With one horse you can bale a ton an 
hour with our wonderful Daisy. Self- 
feed, condenser, bar-sided hopper, and 

device, reduce hand work, in- 


crease baling capacity. Five days free trial. 
Write today for prices and testimoni 
We have hundreds of delighted users. 


>, GEO. ERTEL Ct 2 
ROG >, resis y Il Gr 
ues Fall IS. , 
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BLIZZARD 


Sold on merit backed by 88 years’ success. 
Proved str at ost d hi a's 





running. Cuts green or dry feed and ele- 

vates any height. Knives adjustable at 

any time. Perfected eareicn sed hak 
out. M 

p for free book, why Silage ba) R 











$50 T0 $300 SAVED 


eee ee. not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1°ll save you from 

$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
es from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 













From 

y Fac- 

GALLOWAY /f "2 
Price and quality speak for themselves wi gg 

end you youtes the to be the sole judge. Days’ Free 

and buy a ga — 

5-H.-P. om — eg back. Write forspec- 


ial proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 


One small profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 
755 bre Ag Staties 
Waterloo, lowa 



































































ROLLER-BEARIN ce \ 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS i fio 


The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. 
of experience back of every Success. ‘The leader from the first. Exclusive features 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. °*"x¥! 

















No Cog Gears. 
Wood or metal wheels. A generation 
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SAVE THE FORESTS 


T is a pity that the government did not 
| long ago lay its hand on some of our 
great mountain districts and say, ‘* These 
are our forest.preserves for future genera- 
tions ’’; and also open roads and waterways 
to the prairies of the West and say, ‘‘ Here 
is vour land for cultivation.” 

But every settler has been left to his 
own device, with no knowledge of the real 
value of the timber he must destroy to 
make a farm in the forest, and -has blun- 
dered on, slashing and burning, grubbing 
and clearing, only to uncover a thin, sterile 
soil which is worn out before the stumps 
are rotted, and leaving him too poor to 
buy a fertilizer to restore it. Springs dry 
up, and after years of labor he finds the 
native forest would have been worth ten 
times as much as his farm, and realizes if 
he had worked out by the day and invested 
his savings in timber lands he would have 
made a better living for his family and 
maybe a fortune for his children. 

RuTH BRown. 
— ooo ----— 
A SUMMER NIGHT 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The lamps of heaven are glowing in the sky ; 
Soft whispering winds among the tree-tops 
play; 
The drowsy cattle in the pastures lie ; 
And prowling cats around the barnyard stray. 


Anon.a cricket chirps, a grosbeak sings 
In liquid trills upon its downy nest ; 
And through the air the night owl swooping 
wings 
Its way, low hooting on its nightly quest. 
From dew-wet grass and flowers sweet scents 
arise 
That fill the air like incense from a shrine; 
Anon there greets us as a sweet surprise 
The rustle of a bird in bush or vine. 


Over all nature broods.a hush that seems 
Akin to that which presages a death ; 

When lo! as dav light from the far east gleams, 
We hear the morning gently draw its breath. 








ABOUT DENATURED ALCOHOL 
BY WARREN A. HOWER 


FARM JouRNAL folks will be well repaid 
if they write to the Secretary, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for free Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 268, 
269 and 277. These bulletins give all the 
facts about denatured alcohol that every 
farmer should know, and are sent free to 
residents of the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
experimenting with denatured alcohol for 
two years and is now operating a-still at 
Washington, turning out 100 gallons a day. 
This is done as an object lesson to farmers, 
and the results and methods used are given 
in Bulletin No. 180, Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This bulletin is sent to 
any one on receipt of .twenty cents in coin, 
not stamps. 

I have received these bulletins and they 
are very interesting reading. It is the 
opinion of the Department’s chief that co- 
operative stills can be operated by the 
farmers at a profit, utilizing the farm waste 
containing sugar or starch. Bulletin 268 
gives the sources, their value and method 
of manufacture. Bulletin 269 gives uses 
and statistics. Bulletin 277 gives the use 
of alcohol as applied to alcohol and gaso- 
line engines. In relation to the gasoline 
engine the Department thinks that de- 
natured alcohol can be used in all of the 
gasoline engines without change. The cost 
of manufacturing the alcohol is found to be 
about fifteen cents, the raw material is val- 
ued at fifteen Gents, and a fair profit. to 
those who handle the goods to sell is quoted 
at ten cents. Thus the retail price of a gal- 
lon at the present time should be about 
forty cents, whereas here in the city the 
retail price is from fifty cents to one dollar 
a gallon. 

ese facts should be interesting to 
every farmer, for denatured alcohol may 





give him all the comforts of. artificial gas 
and electricity. It -may provide a means 
for the farmer.to turn his waste products 
into good sound dollars. Philadelphia. 





On this page are advertisements of shingles, roofing 
and fencing. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Most durable roofing made. On market 21 























years. Fireproof. Ornamental. Inexpen- 
sive. Catalog free. Montross Co., Camden, N. J. 





BROWN / @ / FENCE 
PPM Rust Proof. Bull Strong Samy 


goatee for horses, cattle, sheep, 





aa es, chickens, etc. 160 styles 
BARGAIN PRICES: 


15 Cents Per Rod Up. 

We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 

and Gates, Free catalog and sample. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE ©O., 
Dept. 23, Cleveland, Ohic. 
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Are you befogged? 


You can’t get befogged about roofing when 
you steer straight for Genasco, and get it for 


every building on the farm. 
Genasco 
Ready Roofing 
rproofer—Trin- 


is made of the only perfect wate 
idad Lake Asphalt, Nature’sown product. No 
mystery; no guess-work., Genasco has the life 
that lasts. Proven by over thirty years’ use 
of natural rv arg 

The Kan’ Kleet is the greatest help yet 
in applying roofing. Makes seams positively 
watertight without cement. Savestime. En- 
hances beauty of the roof. Supplied with 
Genasco rolls, when ordered. 

your dealer for Genasco, Gold Medal (highest 

award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface. Look 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse substi- 
tutes of similar looks. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 





New York Chicago 
Cc 


Asphalt-saturated 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 














Needs No Painting 


SING Amatite means ending 

U your roofing troubles. It means 

that after it is once laid on your 

roof it will need absolutely mo paint- 
ing or attention. 

Its real mineral surface does away 
with this bother and expense entirely. 

And the beauty of it is that Ama- 
tite doesn’t cost any more than other 
ready roofings ; in fact, less than many, 

Amatite comes in convenient rolls 
ready to be laid on the roof. Any- 
one can do the job. Liquid cement 
for the laps and large headed nails 
are supplied free in the center of 
each roll. 

If you want to know something 
about the best roofing made and one 
that needs absolutely no painting, send 
for a sample and booklet regarding 
Amatite. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg New Orleans 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Kansas City London, Eng. 

















Since Carey’s Roofing was 


of the “‘survival of the fittest.’’ 


Invest your money in 


after 25 years’ wear. 
soon rotting with rust. 


from long-time users, prices including 





<A 9tandard 





The Carey Roof Standard 


— you will never regret it. | jucis Guce Geht joint: und. protect 


Users testify that Carey’s Roofing renders excellent service 
ter than any other ready roofing nae 
because of its standardized construction; far better than each containing materials complete | 
metal roofs, for metal draws intense heat and frost, besides | for laying 100 square feet, surface | 


CAREY’S ROOFING is equally 
adapted to flat or steep surfaces ; 
is fire-resisting and proof against 
moisture, heat, cold, wind and 
fumes. 


While the first cost of Carey’s Ropfin 
m may be a trifle higher than that o 
intro- cheaply constructed roofings, Carey’s 
lasts from three to ten times as long 


duced to Farm Journal readers over 18 with far less care and attention, 


years ago hundreds of roofings have come and : 
gone, but Carey’s Roofing alone has stood the Standardized 


test of long-time service—a shining example 


Construction 


CaREyY's ROOFING gives long - time 
service because of its standardized 


uniform quality, insuring never-varying 
weight, width and thickness. 


The Carey Patent Lap insures abso- 


nails from rust. 
Carey’s Roofing is delivered in rolls, 





Let us send you FREE a sample of Carey’s Roofing, Descriptive booklet, testimonials 


freight, and nearest distributing branch. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 20 Wayne Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. | 


} 





construction. Materials used in its | 
manufacture are of highest-grade and | 


| 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
I 


T is the pleasant custom in many parts 
of the country to poke fun at the Agri- 
cultural Department of this great and 

beneficént government, and sometimes to 
refer to Secretary Wilson as an amiable 
antediluvian who has outlived his useful- 
ness, and who ought to resign so as to per- 
mit the appointment of a younger and 
more aggressive man. All the while, how- 
ever, the Agricultural Department has gone 
right on doing things, and all the while 
Secretary Wilson has been most indus- 
triously on the job. In spite of the sneers 
of the critics the great body of farmers in 
this country is convinced that if Senators 
and Representatives and lobbyists and oth- 
ers would cease playing politics with the 
Bureau of Agriculture, and cease their 
efforts to make Secretary Wilson the scape- 
goat, his Department, efficient as it already 
is, might be made still more useful to those 
whose interests it is intended to serve. 


II 


Farmers themselves are sometimes dis- 
posed to regard some of the work of the 
Bureau of Agriculture as smacking too 
much of the academic, and not concerned 
sufficiently with the utilities, and most of 
us at one time or another have had our 
little fling. And yet, when we make a 
study, even of the most cursory sort, of 
the work of the Department, we are often 
amazed at the comprehensiveness and pa- 
tience with which its researches are carried 
on, and we are ready to admit that agricul- 
ture is preeminently the care and concern 
of the government. When we consider, too, 
that the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Agriculture for the current vear is less than 
$13,000,000, which is $89,000,000 less than 
the sum appropriated for the army, and 
$113,000,000 less than the amount set apart 
for the navy, we must give Secretary 
Wilson the credit of having accomplished 
wonders for what is preeminently the avo- 
cation of peace,—the tilling of the soil. 


Ill 


Let us consider for a moment the case of 
alfalia. Everybody regards this plant the 
most useful of Nature’s gifts to agriculture. 
Its value to the dairy is. incalculable, and 
its worth as food, either green or cured, 
for other stock is scarcely less important ; 
and while in some respects too high a 
value has been accorded alfalfa in some 
of its forms, as, for instance, in a ground 
or meal state (the Experiment Station of 
Massachusetts having proved by actual feed- 
ing tests that the much vaunted meal has 
an efficiency somewhat less than that of 
bran, which it was intended to supplant), 
the fact nevertheless remains that it is the 
most valuable forage plant known to the 
American farmer, a conviction that will re- 
main unchanged in spite of the fact that 
patent medicine venders, quick to hoist their 
sails-to catch the favoring breeze, are ex- 
ploiting alfalfa as a panacea for human ills. 


IV 


The difficulty with alfalfa in this country 
hitherto has been in acclimating it. The 
variety under cultivation in the United 
States was originally indigenous, or at 
least adapted to the hot, semi-arid South- 
west, where it has flourished without irri- 
gation, and still more Juxuriantly when 
watered, For years efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been directed to 
a search for a variety that would withstand 
our higher and more rigorous latitudes, 
and since like efforts and researches dis- 
covered to agriculture varieties of corn 
that will mature and flourish in Manitoba, 
hope has always been entertained that a 
breed of alfalfa would eventually be secured 
similarly inured to withstand winter colds 
and fervid summer heats. And now, after 
a artic § ass PS amar’ age a painfu = 
research, the -sought variety 
alfalfa has been found, and is being propa- 





+. 

















gated in Secretary Wilson's testing grounds. 
Vv 

Professor Hansen, a field agent of the 

Agricultural Department, was sent out by 

Secretary Wilson to find what has been 

styled the ‘‘ North Pole of Alfalfa.’’ His 

search led him over the mountains and 





On this page are advertisements of hay press, silos, 
patents and engines. 

~ ss : ADVERTISEMENTS ~~ 

PARADA PAAR nnn 

Wien you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 

card in Farm Journal, lt is to your interest todo so. 


ppl FEED = 3 STROKES FOR EACH 
area, = a 














CIRCLE 
OF TEAM 





“Oyclone”’ latest improved, bales easily 15 to 18 tons 
hay a day. Write for circular and prices. Five 
days free trial. Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, 


Economy Silo we eta, 


ny sweet 

and fresh. Easy 

te fill, Easy to empty. Continuous doorway. Doors 
—no 














strong urable. Staves—selected e or 

Cypress. Write voty ws ney veh pe testi- 
m users which silo to buy 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Bex 38-A, Md. 





Cc. L. PARKER, 968 G 


PATENTS S:-<: (vetoes. ¢ 
HENDRICKS HAY PRESSES 


You have seen them advertised for years. It’s the same 
tyiiahie. soashnaiio-seteee press on it always has been. 

e have a new free ca e@ an ‘our ni e pos- 
tal mailed to us will hades tate yeu. eth ae 
HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., Cornell St., Kingston, B. ¥. 




















That's a great record ; but the 
“Ann Arbor” is a great press. Does 
most work—does it easier—is faster, 
safer and costs least to run. $3.26 was 
average repair cost for 1909. Let us 
submit positive proof of superiority. 
Send for Free Baler’s Book 
Gives more practical hay press information 
im one minute than you get from any 
other book lp Also get our 






















Address, Box 411. 


Ann Arbor Machine Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 









automobile engines. 


Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine 


Write Today for Interesting Book 


mp. Needs no special platform— 
No Anchor P: + 





This engine fits any standard 
No No No 


It is a complete Portable Power Plant. Ready to run in 15 minutes 
after you get it. Air-cooled. Simple, compact—nothing to get out of 
order. Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour! Has convenient pulle 
for running cream separator, churn, washing machine, fanning mill, 
grindstone, feed cutter—anything that’s ordinarily run by wer. 
The greatest saver of time, jabor and monps that was omer oO — to the indeifl 

oO Costs less m a good w * many a farmer 

couldn't get another canst tke icé 


farmer. Built and by Full 
has enid, “1 wouldatt take @500 fac the canine at 


nson, 
I 


in Hot Weather 
Without Work! 


This sturdy little engine brings welcome relief in hot weather, by 
pumping worlds of pure, cold water from wells of any depth. 


Better Than the Best Windmill! 


No need of courting “ sunstroke"’ and gettin 
hand. No need to depend on windmills, often idle for days at a time. The Farm Pump 
Engine imsures an adequate water supply. It cannot ov: 
air-coo The engine is as high grade in materials and workmanship as best 








“all het up” pumping water by 
because it is perfectly 


"MOH 104 SUOIeH OOO's 9} ODOR sdwng 









No Towers! 


Sat 


k Sent FREE ! ——d 4 the Fuse Bock and game of moqnet pater who has the] 
on_ & ; terested ngines, 

Double-Efficiency Engine Catalog. Get the Farm Pump Engine eater: ~ — y om coal! 

Johnson Mfg. Co, 961 Murray 


Fuller & 


on your place 


Wis. (Est. 1840) 








A valuable catalogue sent free 












[tv is valuable to you because it tells 
facts about gasoline engines you 
should know. 


We have proved to thousands that an 


Olds Gasoline Engine 
















one year. 


gasoline pump, means to you. 


_ Kansas City Mi 


is the best engine investment they could make. 
catalogue was the first step—the engine always makes 
good. Write for it today. You are = 
guaranteed against all repairs for 


Investigate what the removable water jacket, the 
wonderful Seager mixer, and the absence of a 


Seager Engine Works 


925 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan — 
Boston Philadelphia Binghamton Omaha 
Los Angeles 





The 
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across the wind-swept steppes of Siberia, 
and in his various expeditions he endured 
many hardships and misadventures. Al- 
ways, when he had found a variety of alfalia 
that appeared to be the hardy sort desired, 
he discovered that it was, in most instances, 
an overlapping of some more southerly- 

own variation, and he determined to con- 
tinue his quest. Several years elapsed, 
sometimes, between his expeditions ; but 
last year, after wandering over. the inhos- 
pitable reaches of northernmost Siberia, in 
the company of the nomadic natives of the 
region, sharing their huts and their food, 
he came upon the object of his search, in 
latitude 68° north whichitceis, itis claimed, 
is the coldest spot on earth, the mercury 
sometimes going to more than 90° below 
zero. However, seed found in latitude 50° 
to 55° north, where the winters are in- 
tensely cold, and the summers dry and 

rched, was considered the most suitable 
ior our northwest region, and a supply, 
gleaned by natives under Professor Bee 
sen’s direction, was secured and safely car- 
ried to America where, as we have already 
stated, it is being propagated under direc- 
tion of Secretary Wilson. 


VI 


It is confidently expected that this dis- 
covery, the fruit of three expeditions 
into Northern and Central Asia, will ulti- 
mately add many millions of dollars to the 

icultural wealth of the nation, while at 
same time greatly increasing@the pros- 
ity of the farmers. All of these benefits 
ve been secured at much less than the 
cost of a single gun on one of our great 
battleships, which has no other object than 
the destruction of life and property. Fur- 
thermore, in addition to securing several 
breeds of hardy alfalfa, Professor Hansen 
brought home a new kind of grape, which 
he found growing on the border line be- 
tween Russia and Persia. This grape was 
so enormous and delicious, that Professor 
Hansen secured 500 vines for propagation 
in California. He further added to his finds 
a prolific and hardy Persian clover, a wild 
currant, a wild blackberry and other speci- 
mens numbering many hundreds, all de- 
signed to benefit directly the American 
farmer. In view of the priceless results of 
this one series of expeditions, who shall 
say that the Bureau of Agriculture is not 
alert and down to the very minute in its 
work for agriculture? 
VI 

It would require more space than is at 
our disposal to enumerate all the things 
that have been undertaken by the Depart- 
ment for the benefit of farmers. The famil- 
iar Farmers’ Bulletins, now numbering 
more than 400, treat of an almost infinite 
variety of subjects, each written by an ex- 
pert authority, and they may be had by 
every farmer in the land for the mere ask- 
ing. Moreover, the farmer who suspects 
that the seeds he buys in the market are 
not pure, may have them examined free of 
cost, The Bureau will also analyze for him 
his soil, provide him with instruction with 
respect to animal husbandry and what-not, 
give him information with respect to un- 
seated lands, and benefit and enlighten him 
in a hundred ways, which many persons 
do not dream of, and all this because it is 
conceded that agriculture is the foundation 
and basis of our national prosperity, and 
that whatever benefits, enriches and enno- 
bles agriculture, benefits, enriches and en- 
nobles the whole body:of the population. 


VUHl 


eri is the great work done by the Bureau 
of Agriculture the whole effort being made 





to benefit the farmer. The state experi- 
ment stations, working in conjunction with 
the National Bureau, and independently as 
well, supplement the benefits of the latter 
and offer more local and intimate informa- 
tion. They protect stock from disease, 
point out the proper adaptation of créps to 
the soils, the most economical methods of 
feeding, dairying and what-not, besides pro- 
tecting the farmer from swindlers by rigid 
food and adulteration laws, which are in- 
dustriously enforced. For many years the 
farmer was compelled. to buy bis fertilizers 
and his feed upon faith. The former might 
be a meritorious article worth its price, or 
it might be compounded mainly of sand 
and a loud amellt while his stock feed, 
under various names might be nutritious, 
or it might be a compound of sawdust 
and hulls. _Now, when the farmer buvs a 
bag of fertilizer, its constituents are plainly 
stated on the bag itself; and if he has rea- 
son to suspect that the ground feed he is 
giving his stock is not what it purports to 
be, he can have it promptly analyzed, and, 
if found impure, the state will as promptly 
punish the seller. Thus, and in many other 
ways which we have not now the space to 
mention, the state is aiding the farmer to 
the end that he may prosper, and by so 
prospering lift up the entire nation to a 
higher spiritual and material level. 
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When you write toan advertiser teli him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and se 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
gut SELF FEEDER %& 





SAVE 20% BALING cost 


by using an Auto-Fedan Hay Press. If we can't 
prove to you that this press saves 20 per cent. 
of cost of baling over any other machine, we will 
take it back, payi freight both ways. 

Pia poy eer —, easy draft. 

i on trial with 20 per cent. saving guaran- 
teed. Write for free ne No, 15. (1) 
THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS 00. 

1520 West Twelfth St. Kansas City, Me. 











Wnlia hricuiaral Cn: SoS Brosdieay Lous 


Biggest Hay Press 
Dain Pull Power or Belt Power s 
ee eee eee Profits 
aed vm Ae an ll 8im- Made With 
ple steel construction. 4 
pa Ban Sonate joints. DAIN 
Patented acker makesemooth 
ended bales that pack closely 
<< — oa jeet. come buy 

ay A 
very important In Presses 
DAIN MFG. CO. 874 Vine St.Ottumwea, ta. 














Water on the Farm sreczy "erecta? 


without pumping expense, with an po FO 
RIFE RAM 
t 


ocnest end snest efficien’ 
place = ply Fanaf eras 


Batistaction ev ion guaranteed: 


Rife Engine Co. 2102 Trinity Bidg.,W.Y. 


FARM ENGINES 


Use steam and be sure. Full power service 
atlowest cost. You can understand andruna 


Leffel Steam 



























No delicate ma- 
chinery, nothing 
complicated, 
never refuses to 
run. Every Lef- 
fel . built aht, 
runs right. 


Styles and sizes 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.. BOX 228. SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 





| DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
a work, foe ~ and speed, even with 

mited Presses adapted to every 
tind of ling. Free catalogue describes 
entire tine. — Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 53 Tivoli St., Albany, &. Y. 




















Self.Feed 1" 
3-Stroke El p2%z2 Press 


Latest addition to the great “Eli” fami Three 
strokes with automatic self-feed again gang 
hustle. Builton lines that make horse presses reall 
valuable, Greatest lev e when pressure is noe d 


est. Low Step-over, Full ie, Block 8: ete. 
A little nt in strength. pegs UE 
press iders—18 different horse and t 


powers, Allin onecatalog andi Write for it. 
Collins Plow Co., 1136 hampshire St., Quincy, Hi. 





















Make Big Money with a Hay Press! 





ee ee reener ee Ouaere White: QUICK FOR FREE Soon! 


hay, if you have a 


co pili bale more hay Diao Peat 


Ty 
an 


160 Main St, Sandwich, | 


18 ton 1 
Sra Wie 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We puttish the Farm JouxKNat for Our Folks. Our 
Folks, now numbering nearly four million, are all 
those into whose homes the paper goes—father, mother, 
son, daugi:ter—all the members of the household, 
dwéliers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and 
full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of in 
formation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
The good that we can do is the most potent stimulant 
to our endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
put: in; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper young 
in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow handies, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and. who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in the 
house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
depirtment, that we are enabled to present much use- 
fuland aeeeptable information to our readers, and to 
rethin the confidence of our many friends, in every 
state of the Union, from year to year, and steadily to 
ivcrease the number thereof. 
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ing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 
aud who can stop after they have said it. , 
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DREAM OF SUMMER 


1 dreamed the love-light of the summer skies 
Shéne in my soul, and made a paradise 
Where poverty had been; and that I lay 
’Neath ancient elms where clanging rook 
and daw 
Called in the aisles that windowed each 
green way. 
Begirt by ranks of wild-rose and the haw 
That, interlacing, roofed the rippling 


stream, 
1 breathed the odor of young flowers, and 
sought 
With drowsy eyes the brooklet’s flashing 
gleam. 
Came to my ears faint cries of lads who 
wrought 
The summer day in distant meadow 
lands ,— 
The cricket's squeak,—the murmured drowse 
of bees 


From clover depths, with cloyed and hon- 
eyed hands. 
Came then the benediction of a breeze 
Across my face, full-laden with the charm 
Of grapes’ perfume down wafted from the 
trees 
Deep in the pasture land of that old farm. 
EVERETT MAXWELL. 
CRITICISING THE FARMER 
An arrogant king of medieval Spain once 
declared that if he had been at the right 
hand of the Creator when He was fashion- 
ing’ this world, he could have given Him 
some valuable suggestions, With somewhat 
similar self-confidence all manner of people 
are ready with valuable suggestions for the 
farmer, as to the carrying on of his business, 
‘*Farming is not remunerative because 





the farmer does not know how. to carry. it . 
-on,’’ is a common. expression ‘heard on 
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railway trains, in city assemblages and else- 
where more or less remote from the scene 
of agricultural operations. 

About the cheapest thing going is unso- 
licited advice. From. some folks it flows 
along with the ease of a babbling brook, 
and with about as much intelligence. There 
is no class of men on the face of the earth 
more ready to take up with any new device 
or theory that promises to add to the in- 
crease of crops, or their better preservation 
and disposal, than farmers. Sometimes, 
indeed, they are regarded as too eager to 
run after every new thing in their zeal to 
secure what is best and most efficient. 

But the farmer has to deal with the inex- 
orable and ofteit seemingly capricious laws 
of nature as no other class does. His pros- 


'perity is dependent upon every wind that 
blows and upon every rise and fall of tem- 


perature. He can not proceed by fixed rule 
and rote, and when he fails he is more 
often the victim of untoward circumstances 
than of his own folly, ignorance, or lack of 
foresight. It is when one of these higher 
critics has the rashness to rush in and 
attempt to prove to the farmer that he does 
not understand his business and is losing 


his opportunity, that he finds out that: hard- 


and fast rules as to crops do not prevail 
against the laws of nature, and that the 


farmer is wiser in his day and genération™ 


than the mere theorist: <. 





Sometimes it really seems to the farmer 
as though all his efforts were directed to 


the raising of forage for bugs, beetles, slugs 
,and worms innumerable ; but thanks to sci- 


ence which, though working with soft hands 
in fine laboratories, turns out some good 
jobs, most insect and fungous pests can be 
destroyed by the administration of the 
proper dope at the right time. 


Andrew Carnegie is doing a great work 
for international peace. He said this re- 
cently in a magazine article: ‘‘ No civilized 
community in our day can resist the con- 
clusion that the killing of man, by man, as 
a means of settling international disputes, 
is the foulest blot upon human society and 
the greatest curse of human life.’ 


The man who held on to the bear because 
he was afraid to let loose, showed wisdom 
akin to those persistent folks who have 
been holding on to their farms because 
they were afraid to let go, and now most of 
them are glad they were too badly scared 
to sell out. 


Every encouragement possible ought to 
be extended to the movement now getting 
well under way of ‘‘ Back to the Farm”’ 
for city and town people. The country 
needs them. 

The plow is still the foundation of agri- 
culture, but the sprayer is an essential first 
aid to the injured. 


oor 


There is no fool without his exceptions. 

















(Gentle and affectionate—considéerate of petty of- 
fenders, but severe with great ones—watchful out 
discriminating—unchained and ready for business.) 








It is the miles made in the furrows and 
not the miles reeled off on the roads that 
count for most in the work of the farm 
horses. 

Remember that debt is far more_ than 


an inconvenience ; it is an ever-increasing 
calamity. Don’t go into it unless it is abso- 
16 
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lutely unavoidable. Sometimes it is, but 
not so.often as we think. We sometimes 
mistake ease of getting into debt for need 
of deing so. E. W. 


One of the most burdensome taxes upon 
industry is the tippling habit. We trust that 
no FarM JOURNAL man or boy will ever 
form it. 


The rooster does a good deal of cackling 
though he doesn’t lay the egg. It is the 
same way with some men who boast of 
the prosperity which they owe largely to 
their wives. 

Two safe rules: Never buy land, any- 
where, until you have personally seen it 
and had the title examined by a lawyer ; 
and do not believe all the alluring things 
printed in advertisements and circulars 
about land schemes. 


If some city firms seem anxious to pay 
you $80 or $90 a month, and ‘‘ expenses,”’ 
for working for them during your spare 
hours,—don’t bite. Reputable concerns can 
get all the help they want without chasing 
after it in the country. Glittering offers 
mean, in reality, a raid on your own pocket- 
book, as you'll soon find out if you an- 
swer such propositions, Pay no money for 
‘* outfits’ or for a “‘ deposit ”’ or for ‘‘ good 
faith’’ or for ‘‘security.”’ 


Those who;are tempted to buy distant 
tracts of. land, on the installment plan, 
shouldr this. bit of experience contrib- 
uted by of Our Folks who lives at 
Milton,-Pa.: ‘‘I purchased a ten-acre plot 


.of Cuban land of a company extensively 


advertised in American publications. I 
completed payments on this land Decem- 
ber Ist, last. The contract of sale states 
that deed will be delivered upon surrender 
of all receipts and contract. Six months 
have already elapsed and no deed in sight ; 
and am unable to get either deed or return 
of amount paid. Each time that I write to 
them relative to same, they come back at 
me with some flimsy- pretext or other. I 
have threatened to sue and expose them 
to the Federal authorities, and the public 
generally, but all. to-no avail,” 








THE OUTLOOK 








They do not fail who lose while aiming 
high ; 

He only fails who wanting courage, dare 
not try. 


The outlook for an. increase in the price 
of eastern farm lands is good. There isa 
considerable and growing movement east- 
ward from the farther western states. 


In spite of the fact that every year sees 
thousands of persons added to the great 
army of poultry raisers, remarkably good 
summer prices for eggs continue to prevail. 


The hay crop statistics indicate a smaller 
yield than last year, and this indication car- 
ries with it the prospect of a better price, 
especially as the supply on farms May 1, 
1910, was 3,000,000 tons less than on the 
same date in 1909. 


The average yield per acre of winter 
wheat in the United States in the ten years 
1900-1909, was 14.3 bushels, and in the ten 
years 1890-1899, 12.9 bushels. We must do 
much better than this in the next ten years 


' or lay ourselves open to the charge of 


slothfulness. 
The long-drawn-out strike of New Eng- 


_ land farmers for better prices for milk, 


which was recently won after months of 
loyally standing together,..was a double 
victory, inasmuch as it is estimated. that 
fully twenty-five per cent. of those who 
before the strike were shipping milk to 
Boston, have found more profitable outlets 
for the product of their dairies. 


The markets have recently exhibited a 
tendency toward lower prices. California 
aie roe © Omaha Pane do ssi 
markets quick transit, affected prices 

East. Carolina and Virginia 
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potatoes in large consignments forced the 

ricés of old potatoes to thirty-five cents a 

ushel in many instances. Egys have been 
quite firm owing to the intervention of the 
cold-storage operators, while butter prices 
have been weak and uusettled. There is a 
noticeable lul! in most lines of business, 
induced, it is beliéved, by the expectation 
of a general fail in prices. 
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Don't let any field be bare all winter if 
you can help it. Why not sow, at the last 
cultivation in the corn-field, some winter 
vetch or crimson clover as a cover crop 
Sor plowing under next spring ? 

Fight the poison-ivy. 


The best potato tonic: Bordeaux-arsen- 
ate of lead mixture. 


Some folks throw potatoes around at dig- 
ging time as if they were stones ; and then 
they wonder what makes them rot. 


Once more through the corn will add 
many bushels to your crop. Check up the 
horse, use a short whiffletree and a culti- 
vator with small teeth. 


Any wild carrot on your farm? When 
the grass is off the meadow this weed 
usually starts up quickly. Mow it now and 
don’t let it go to seed. Two successive 
mowings will usually kill it. 

‘* The strike of Norfolk farm hands against 
$3.25 wages per week, for ten hours a day, 
is not likely to spread far, and the farmers 
are combining for mutual protection.’’— 
From English correspondent of Country 
Gentleman. 


It is better to cut the oats before the 
straw is all dead ripe, especially if you 
intend to feed it after thrashing. Dead ripe 
straw is not worth much more than saw- 
dust for feed, but if cut while still green 
the horses ‘and cattle like it, and it does 
them good. 


How about liming your field? Lime is a 
great improver for some soils. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ 
you say, ‘‘I have been thinking some of 
doing it for seven or eight-years, but I’m 
not really sure that liming would do this 
field very much good.’’ If you want to 
satisfy yourself that the field doesn’t need 
liming, why not mark off an acre and lime 
it? That would be better, you know, than 
worrying about the matter another eight 
years. 

Picnics are all right, but make it a picnic 
for the horses as well as the folks. You 
wouldn’t like to be hitched to a tree and 
left all day without anything to eat. Take 
along a bundle of hay, and some grain. 
And be sure to take a box of some kind 
for the horses to eat out of. A nose bag is 
a shame,—not to the horse, for he can’t 
help himself, but to the man who insults ore 
of his best friends that way. An old cheese- 
box is a nice thing for a grain box. E. L.V. 


The following is the method we used on 
our farm last spring to clean an old fence- 
row of ison-ivy and other obnoxicus 
weeds. The fence had stood on the same 
line for more than forty years. After tear- 
ing down the old fence we made a worm 
fence four feet wide, seven rails high, and 
located about six feet outside of the old orie, 
using all the old rails and other old mate- 
rial about the farm (some of the old rails 


have been in constant use for 100 years), - 


The old fence-row was then plowed and 


added ‘to the corn-field; and we expect to” 
have a good yield of corn for our work. ~*” 


Douglassville, Pa. JosEePH KELSso. 


Wild things become easily frightened © 


at unusual occurrences among themselves, 
which they can not understand. One year 
the blackbirds were unusually destructive 

growing crops, and we easily got-rid of 
them by stringing corn. We soaked the 


grains till they were soft, and then witha - 


Stout needle and a linen thread strung them 
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in groups of three, with about one-foot ‘in- 
tervals of thread. ‘Ihese were dropped 
around in the fields, ‘Three or four of the 
birds that swallowed the strung grain, be- 
ing unable to get rid of the dangling thread, 
made such a fuss, and themselves became 
so panic-stricken, that all the blackbirds in 
the neighborhood seemed to khow of their 
misfortune, and after the second day left 
the place severely alone. MITCHELL. 





SMALL’ FRUITS 


Potted strawberry plants, set this month 
in good, moist soil, should bear a fair crop 
of berries next June. 


As soon as the old raspberry and black- 
berry canes are through fruiting, cut them 


out and burn them, leaving the new canes 
for next year’s harvest. 

Hope you bagged the grapes in paper 
sacks, as we advised last month. This in- 
sures more perfect clusters. 


About the middle of this month all culti- 
vation should cease in the bush-fruit patch- 
es ; but the strawberry patch needs stirring 
until the ground freezes. 


Our Folks who already own copies of 
the Biggle Berry Book, know its value and 
usefulness ; those who do not can do them- 
selves a favor by ordering a copy at once. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid from this office. 
Cloth bound ; 144 pages. 


If a grape-vine is properly looked after 
there seems to be no limit to the age at 
which they will bear good fruit, as evi- 
denced by such famous old vines as the one 
at Hampton Court, England, which was 
planted in 1769 and still bears immense 
crops of good grapes annually. Take care 
of the vines and they’ll take care of you. 


The time for ‘‘ tipping ’’ black raspberry 
canes (if you want new plants to set or 
sell) is close at hand: When the new growth 
bends over near the ground, each tip should 
be buried a few inches in the soil and_ held 
in place with a stone, peg, or heap of dirt. 
Next spring nearly every tip will have taken 
root ; the new plants can then be severed 
from the parent canes and moved wherever 


desired. re Res 

Currant, gooseberry or othercuttings may 
be made in‘August and'Set in moist;.partly- 
shaded ground. The cuttingsshould inew 
wood made into lengths of about nine inch- 
es, cutting off all the leaves from two-thirds 
of the lower length, which will be the part 
put into the ground, and cutting each of 
the upper leaves off about ‘one-half. See 
that the earth is firmly. pressed in about 


F) 


‘ each cutting ; and stir the ground often. 


New plants of the red raspberry and 
blackberry are obtained by digging the 
larger vigorous roots and cutting in pieces 
about four inches long, and sowing in drills 
late in the fall or early spring. Keep well 

17 
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hoed and they are ready to set the follown 
ing year. Suckers, or sprouts,.coming up 
between the rows, are equally good if care- 
fully dug and a portion’of the cross. root 
secured.with them. Many plants are spoiled 
in digging. 

After the strawberry plants have passed 
about the Ist of August they probably will 
have set enough new ones to fill the rows. 
about twenty inches wide, provided. that 
the runners have been trained lengthwise 
of the rows, and placed so as evenly to fill 
the spaces properly allotted to them. About 
six inches apart is close enough for them. 
When they are thus set it is a mistake to 
let any more take root between them,—as 
they are sure to doif not prevented. S.V. A. 

Cost of growing an acre of strawberries: 
The horticulturist of 
the Canadian Experi- 
ment Farm recently 
made an inquiry into 
the cost of growing 
strawberries in differ- 
ent parts of Ontario 
and Quebec, says 
National Nurseryman, 
The following items 
entered into the tabu- 
lation of expenses: 
Rent of land, varying 
all the way from $5 to 
$30 ; preparation of 
land, from $2.50 to $8 
per acre; fertilizers, 
trom $7.50 to $50 per 
acre; cost of plants, 
from $15 to $86 ‘per 
acre ; cost of planting, 
from $8 to $10 per 
acre ; cultivation, from 
$2 to $380 per acre; 
mulching, from $4 to 
$25 per acre; pick- 
ing, packing. and 
marketing expenses, from $1.50 to $132 
acre. These figures exhibit remarkable 
range, and it would seem that in the last 
item at any rate the same factors were not 
included in every case. The lowest esti- 
mate is 3,000 boxes per acre, while the 
highest is 8,600 boxes per acre, 


THE ORCHARD 
Stop cultivating the ground early in Aw 
gust, and seed the orchard to some catch 
crop that will cover the sotl during fall 
and winter. Vetch or crimson clover is @ 
good cover crop. 


Have you ordered the apple barrels yet? 
Better get busy. 


Cut out ‘‘ water-sprouts’’ at any time. 
Also pear-blight and black-knot. 


The orchard is now getting ready her 
Christmas present for you and me, 


A bolt through a weak tree crotch may 
save a split tree—if applied in time. 

‘* Keep stock out of the orchard,” is, gen- 
erally speaking, a good, safe rule to follow. 


Don’t prop the trees. Thin the fruit if it 
needs it. Properly thinned trees need no 
props. 

Don’t let the ties choke the trees that 
were budded last month. Keep an eye 
on them. 


See article on budding in last month’s 
paper. Perhaps it is not yet too late to 
do the work, 


For cover crops in orchards, says R. A. 
Smythe, Michigan, sow about forty pounds 
per acre of winter vetch in early August. 


Wrap a rag around the end of a long 
pole, apply kerosene, and you have a fine 
torch which, when Sig will serve you 
well in burning out the nests of tent-cater- 
pillars. 


During the past ten years a number of 
new varieties of plums et been tested at 
the Iowa Experiment Station. In addition 
to the old standard varieties, such as Miner, 
Wyant, Wild Goose and others, a number . 
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of new varieties of considerable promise 
have been found. Among the most impeor- 
tant of these are Champion, Brittlewood 
and Golden. 


The Biggle Orchard Book will tell you 
all the little wrinkles about picking and 
packing fruit. You need this book. Better 
order a copy from us to-day. The price is 


only 50 cents. 


This month keep a close watch for the 
h-yelluws. Clusters of thin, wiry, sickly- 
king showts on main branches is one 
characteristic symptom. If in doubt, send 
to your state experiment station for full 
information. No cure is known for the 
ows, but the disease can be successfully 
Id in check if infected trees are promptly 
cut out, root and branch, and burned. 


It is always a temptation for those farm- 
ers who are growing fruit as a side-line, to 
neglect caring for their trees in off years, 
or when only a light crop is produced. 
This policy is a great mistake. Jt pays fo 
care for well located orchards in off years 
when the crop is a total or partial fatlure. 
The care the trees receive this summer will 
help to determine the number and vitality 
of the fruit buds which will be formed this 
season for next year’s crop. 


Again we wish to warn Our Folks who 
own chestnut trees of any kind, that a 
serious new bacterial disease has made its 
a rance in New York, Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. The leaves turn yellow, and 
the infected tree dies, branch by branch. 
The trouble is contagious. It is similar to 
pear-blight in its effects, and the only rem- 
edy is to cut out and burn the diseased 
wood. Cut weil below the injured part, and 
frequently disinfect the saw with carbolic 
acid solution. 


Early varieties of apples and pears should 
be picked before they have become soft. 
Firmly pack, so the fruit can not rattle 
about in the package and become bruised 
in transportation. Overripe fruit should 
never be packed for distant market, but 
consumed at or near home. Peaches for 
market should be picked in such stage of 
ripeness that they will only begin to be fit 
for use when they reach the market. Sell 
in local markets as far as possible, before 
ae large, distant cities. Better yet, 
join or help to organize a local cooperative 
selling organization, so that your fruit and 
your neighbors’ can be sold in carload lots. 


On one occasion, during our early expe- 
rience in marketing pears, we sent to a 
commission house two barrels of very 
choice Duchesse d’ Angouleme, packed in 
the ordinary way. I was at the store when 
they arrived. On opening the barrels, the 
fruit had settled, and it did not look so 
well as I expected. The commission mer- 
chant told his man to repack one of the 
barrels for my benefit, and requested me 
to wait and witness the result. In fifteen 
minutes both barrels were exposed for sale. 
Soon a buyer was on hand ; the repacked 
barrel sold readily for $15, while the same 

rson refused to take the other barrel for 

10, although in quality and quantity they 
were alike. This single instance taught 


me a valuable lesson about packing pears © 
i te 


for market. 


While the box type of package is the 
ideal toward which we are rapidly working, 
it by no means follows that every eastern 
fruit grower should begin packing in boxes 
at once, He should begin only when he 
is ready; and nine-tenths of the growers 
are not ready. To be ready for box pack- 
ing means that the grower can get good 
boxes about as cheap as barrels, bushel for 
bushel ; that he is able to grow a crop of 
fruit, preferably ot high quality varieties, at 
Saree ea ne fancy or 
No. 1; that is able'to command skilful 
and experienced packers; that he is able 
to put a large quantity of box fruit on the 

not year only, but year so 
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one 
-aS to a Feputation 
that 
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for 
ships his fruit to mar 
are already familiar with the 
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box 








pack, and take kindly to it. At the present 
time not one apple grower out of ten, east 
of the Mississippi, is able to meet these 
conditions. S. W. FLETCHER. 


A writer asks: ‘‘ We have a cherry tree 
whose trunk has rotted considerably. What 
can be done to save the tree? Is it a good 
= to cut out the dead part and fill up the 

ole with cement?’’ Answer by Professor 
Surface : The proper treatment for the cav- 
ity of your cherry tree, is to clean this out, 
removing the decayed wood ; then wash or 
spray the interior with an antiseptic, such 
as a two per cent. solution of formalin, or 
a very dilute solution of mercury bichlo- 
ride, which is corrosive subliniate; then 
paint it with ordinary paint of _ kind, 
and finally fill the cavity with any kind of 
cement, or use one part of Portland cement 
with about four or five parts of sand. This 
is practically nothing else than the principle 
of modern dentistry applied to the preser- 
vation of the tree. The dentist cleans out 
the cavity of a decaying tooth, applies an 
antiseptic to prevent further decay, and 
fills the tooth with some substance that by 
SS will t the possibility of 
decay. e€ are coming to see that 

the treatment of all living things for ills and 
afflictions is based upon the same funda- 
mental biological principle. 





On this page is a fertilizer advertisement. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks ave treated honestly and s. 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


The Truth About the German 
Potash Law. 


A MONG Germany’s most important 











natural resources there are about 

seventy mines that furnish the world’s 
supply of potash. At present these mines 
can supply more potash than the world is 
using, but not more than the world can use 
profitably, and not more than the world 
would be using if farmers could buy potash 
as readily as t can buy other things. 
Under these conditions there is a tendency 
for some of the mines to try to get more 
than their share of the trade. 

In the past the mines have entered into 
short term arrangements to sell their prod- 
ucts through a single conrpany, organized 
and ow by the mines. Each mine has 
agreed to furnish a certain fraction of the 
world’s demand to the selling company. 
This fraction was known as the quota of the 
mine. As new mines were developed there 
were usually assigned a fair quota, but occa- 
sionally a new mine declined to sell in this 
way and sought to secure more than its fair 
share of the potash trade by selling indepen- 
dently and usually at slightly lower prices. 

When the last selling agreement expired 
three or four mines undertook to get con- 
tracts to supply the entire American potash 
= which is a — hid > gg vo are 
total potash trade e wor ad th 
succeeded in filli He 
would, of course, have had much more 
than their fair share of business. 

Most of the mimes are owned by private 
stock conrpanies, but a few of t are 
owned by the Prussian and other German 
States, not by the Royal Family, as has been 
erroneously stated in some American news- 
papers. Owing to the action of a few mines 
in trying to get more than their fair share 
of the business, the German Government 
passed a law regulating the fraction or quota 
of the world’s supply that each mine might 
sell, and providing that each mine should 
have a share in both the export and the 
home trade. 

The law provides for a commission to en- 
force the Iaw and Iays a triffing tax on all the 
products of the mines, whether exported or 
used at home, to pay for the expenses of the 
commission. A half of this tax is to 
be used for publicity work to increase the 
potash trade, and the remainder is to be ap- 
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plied to meet the ordinary expenses of ad- 
ministration. ‘This tax is not greater than 
the usual State fertilizer taxes in America, 
which range from ten to fifty cents per ton, 
without regard to the value of the fertilizer. 
The German tax is fairer, however, in that 
it takes into account the amount of plant 
food in the different grades of potash com- 
pounds. The tax ranges from sixteen cents 
per ton on kainit containing twelve and 
one-half per cent. potash, to sixty-five cents 
on muriate of potash. As one-half of this 
goes back for advertising expenses previ- 
ously met by the mines, the only additional 
expense imposed by the new law is the 
trifling sum of from eight to thirty-three 
cents per ton. The tax is in no sense an ex- 

tax, but is paid on every pound of pot- 
ash whether used in Germany or sent to 
other countries. There’s in it no discrimima- 
tion against America or any other country. 

When we recall that the ocean freight rate 
on potash salts may vary as much as one do- 
lar per ton in a single month without any in- 
crease in the cost of potash to the consumer, 
it is at once evident that this trifling tax for 
administration pur will have no more 
to do with potash prices than the State tax on 
fertilizers in the United States has todo with 
the selling price of our common fertilizers. 

The law, contrary to the general belief, 
does not require the formation of a selling 
comipany or syndicate. Each mine is free to 
sell its share of export and domestic as it sees 
fit; but it must not sell for export at a less 
— than is charged to German buyers. 

here is certainly nothing in this to give the 
American farmer who buys potash any cause 
for alarm. Why, then, has our State Depart- 
ment been urged to protest so vigorously 
against the ge of this law? y have 
we been told that the law means we must 
pay twenty dollars more per ton for all our 
potash salts? The law provides that if any 
mine shall sell more than its assigned fair 
share it must pay on the excess over its law- 
ful share a much higher tax, ranging from 
about two dollars and seventy cents to nine- 
teen dollars and a half per ton. This will, of 
course, serve to restrict the mines to the 
legal quota of each. But there is no intention 
of restricting the total production of potash. 
On the other hand the publicity provisions 
are intended to increase the consumption. 

The American fertilizer companies sought 
to get control of all the potash coming to 
America. They failed to do it. They never 
intended that the farmer should get Potash 
salts direct from them and they insisted that 
the Germans should sell only to these com- 
panies and that the German Kali Works, 
which is the American Company repre- 
senting the sh mines, should cease to 
sell mixers, dealers and farmers. 

The German Kali Works was organized 
for the purpose of getting potash to the 
farmers, local dealers and mixers, at fair 
prices. It is a matter of indifference to 
them whether they sell it direct to these 
three classes or whether their offers cause 
the fertilizer manufacturers to sell it to them 
at fair prices. The fertilizer manufacturers 
do not want the farmers to secure potash 
except in the form of mixed goods contain- 
ing about 98 pounds of phosphate and filler 
to 2 pounds of potash salts. Homte mixing 
gives the fertilizer manufacturer nervous 
chills, It means the farmer may buy 
raw material, compound his filler-free ferti- 
lizer at a marked saving, and, worst of all, 
he will begin to figure on the money he has 
been paying out for filler and freight on it, 
not a penny of which was of any value in 
increasing his crop. 

The American fertilizer manufacturers 
have claimed for years that they sought 
uniform prices for potash rather than low 
prices. The new law gives every buyer the 
same price. But their strenuous < 11S 
peor what many already knew, that the 
arge manufacturer does not want the mixer, 


local dealer or farmer to buy at alt © 
Set i the foe of ihe Saale 
which place the cost of plant food muci 


higher than it can be sold for in raw 
materials. 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 
BY E. R. JINNETTE 
Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


N the South, marketing most crops is 

about done, and growers there will be 

busy now planting late potatoes and 
sowing seed for the late crop of lettuce. 
For late potatoes Professor Massey recom- 
mends the use of seed from the second crop 
proper, from cold-storage late crop. It 
seems that it might be well if northern 
growers followed this advice ; for it is well 
known that repeated sprouting of seed 
potatoes greatly reduces their vitality, and 
that such seed will not produce strong, 
vigorous plants. 

Growers of head lettuce will find that 
liberal quantities of both manure and ferti- 
lizer are necessary for big crops of head 
lettuce. Neither will do it alone. This 
applies to most other crops as well. 

n the North, truckers will be busy mar- 
keting tomatoes and cantaloupes. As has 
been so often stated in this column, success 
in handling these crops will depend upon 
the care given to grading and packing. It 
is not enough to grow good crops. They 
must be graded and packed neatly and 
honestly, and marketed intelligently, to 
secure the best results. Cantaloupes are 
no longer regarded as a luxury, and their 
consumption is steadily increasing. It 
rarely happens that choice, well-flavored 
cantaloupes fail to bring the grower a good 
profit, provided he knows how to handle 
and market them. This year the first 
*‘cants’’ to reach the Chicago market came 
from Mexico. This was in May. By the 
lst of June they were coming freely from 
California and starting from Southwest 
Texas. My commission man wrote that 
the receipts from California were very fine 
in 5 pate but owing to the unseasonably 

ol weather they were not selling for what 
they were worth, From then on a steady 
stream of ‘‘cants’’ has flowed into all the 
big markets as the season advanced north- 
ward. By this time the appetite for them is 
somewhat dulled, and only the better grades 
are wanted, 

Three years ago a new disease made its 
appearance on tomato plants on our farm. 
For want of a scientific name I call it the 
**Shoe-String Disease.’’ It does not kill 
the plants, but the Seallite twist up until 
they look like strings, and the plants bear 
little if any fruit. It attacks the plants in 
the cold frames, but does not seem to 
spread after they are removed to the field. 
When once attacked the plants never re- 
cover, I noticed it first three years a 
a frame of June Pinks. A frame of Truck- 
ers’ Favorite not far away was not attacked. 
Last year it made its appearance on a 
frame of Chalk’s Jewels. Thinking it 
might be due to using the same frame 
year after year, this last spring I put a 
batch of Chalk plants in a new 
frame. To my surprise it showed 
up again in spots in the new frame. 
Professor Lloyd, of the State Uni- 
versity, saw the affected plants, and 
he says the disease is new to him. 
Query : Is it confined to the early 
varieties only? It would seem that 
tomato growers already have trou- 
ble enough without being pestered 
with a new disease. 

THE The sooner snap beans for the 

zoot late crop are planted now, the bet- 
Prather: ter. Of course there is always some 

*® risk from early frost catching them, 
but I find it worth while to take the risk. 





Turnips and spinach should be sown now: 


at the first opportunity, but it will be a 
waste of time and seed on land too dry to 
germinate the seed. Spinach seed can be 
covered with the Acme harrow, — if the 
ground is very dry it is a good plan to roll 
it down after the harrow. It is different 
with turni The seed must not be cov- 
ered too or it will fail to come up. A 





good way to put in turnips is to harrow the 
ground thoroughly, sow the seed and roll 
it down firml The seeds will fall in the 
marks made the harrow teeth and the 
roller will cover them just right. 

Many growers fail to realize the impor- 
tance of having the soil well filled with 
humus. Good crops can not be grown on 
soil deficient in humus. One of the great 
benefits resulting from the use of manure is 
in the humus it adds to the soil Growers 
remote from the cities can not always get all 
the manure they need; but green crops 
plowed under will go a long way toward 
supplying the necessary humus. Usually 
these crops can be grown after other crops 
have been harvested. Crimson clover and 
rye are fine for this purpose. They can be 
sown together, or separately; or turnips 
can be sown with the clover. Rye can be 
sown in Southern Illinois any time from 
August to the middle of November; but 
crimson clover must be sown in August. 
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New Agents’ Proposition. Por Free 
Every owner of a vehicle buys. Sample 





ose time in hitchingand og 
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A Steel Shingle Roof 34¢=3—3—— 


Costs You the Least 





Easiest to Put On. Lightning and Fireproof 


If you pay $90 for a wood shingle roof and have 


to replace it four times, the roof «costs you $360. 


If you pay $50 for a composition or tar roof and 


have to replace it six times, the cost is $300. 


But if you pay $60 for an Edwards “‘REO " Steel Shingle Roof, 


You Can Lay it Yourself 


same size, you never replace it as long as the building lasts. So With Hammer and Nails 


you save $240 to $300 in material alone, and have a handsome, 


No special tools, no soldering. 


serviceable roof that protects your home from FIRE as well as | Our patent interlocking device 


weather, which no wood shingle or composition roof will do. 


cevers seams and protects nails 
from rust; also allows for con- 
traction and expansion. Easy 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles | 
are stamped in sheets of best quality Bessemer Steel, 5 to 10 feet $10,000.00 Guarantee 


long, covering width 24 inches. Galvanized or painted. Will not 


rust, corrode nor taint rain-water. 


We Sell Direct, Freight Prepaid 


We are the largest makers of Iron and Steel Roofing and can 


Against Lightning 


We furnish an ironclad bend 
and guarantee to refund amount 
you pay us for steel shingles in 
c.se your roof is struck and dam- 


quote you lowest prices, freight paid, on all kinds of metal roof- | aged by lightning. 


ing—Plain, Galvanized, Corrugated, V Crimp, Imitation Stone and S j for Free Cat j 841 


Brick, etc. 


A steel roof reduces cost of fire insurance and safeguards groups 


of buildings. 


Liberal. proposition if you — 
represent us im your terri 
Write to-day. 





THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO., 801-841 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD 
or remodel your old building? If so, write today for FREE SAMPLE and convincing proof that . 


WALL BOARD 


This practical substitute for lath and plaster is 
easily nailed to foams. Being applied dry, it 





is at once tion—paint, paper or = 
burlap. Saves time and labor ; is clean and sani- ra 
tary ; proof against culd, heat, dampness, vermin a3 
Bishopric Wall Board is saade of kiln-dried (6-5 
IMBEDDED ia het Asphalt Mastic, §-—= 
and surfaced with sized cardboard ; is cut atthe {[-264 
factory inte uniform sheets 4x 4 ft. sq. and f= 
three-eighths of an inch thick. These FE 
(delivered in crates) are easily and quickly nailed =. 
to studding ready for wall paper, paint or burlap. <= 
Guaranteed Proof Moisture, {= 
Heat, Cold, and Vermin 3 
Irs Mawy Uses : — i¢ Wall Board is used = 
for dwellings, pleasure, resort and fac- 


tory buildings, new partitions pcr old buildings, 
finishing attics, cellars, porches, laundries and 
garages. 


Price, 24 50 per ee ft., or $6.40 per 
erat, of 256 sq. ‘ff a o. b., factories, New Or- 
leans, 















SHEATHING 


Is Cheapest for Frame or 
Cement Buildings 


Bishopric Sheathing is made of same materials 
and in the same way as Wall Board, but finish is 
not necessarily so fine and therefore costs leas. 
It is cheaper than lumber, affords better 
tion, is applied in less time, aahennets job 
and does away with building paper. Bishopric 
Sheathing, like Wall Board, is doltvered in crates 
ready for immediate application. 


It is guaranteed proof against heat, 
eold, dampness, sound and vermin. A!- 
lews dead air space between laths and 
weather board, ferming best insulation. 


Our free booklet fully explains its many uses 
and advantages over lumber in both frame and 
ceinent construction. used with excellent 
resvlts as a linimg for A ay barns, poultry 
houses, stables or other eutdoor buildings. 


of 100 aq. ft., or $5.12 


eee b. New ine, 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, or Alma, Mich.” 
Write today Pd Free ‘Sangles and Booklet, p racer Fig Bishopric Asphalt Mastic 


Wall Board, Sheathing and Roofing. DEALERS, WRITE FOR PROPOSITION. 
THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & ROOFING MFG. CO., 37 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


EVER save beans for seed from rusty 
or diseased pods, and do not sell 
them for seed. This same rule 

applies to some other seeds. 


Sow some turnips this month. 


Eat the string beans while they are crisp. 
Take a dish of them over to the neighbor 
who has none. 


Keep the tomato vines off the ground. 
Hand-pick tomato-worms ; they are easily 
found and killed. 


The worth of a good garden shows itself 
when you begin to get things out of it for 
the warm days in August. 


Hoe or cultivate cabbages, and other 

owing crops, often,—at least once in ten 

ays, and especially after rains, 

Carrots are splendid for folks who need 
iron in their blood. One of the best ways 
to get it is to eat these nice roots 


If your beet rows are too thick, pull out 
some and boil them for greens. Nothing 
better in the world for this purpose. 


As fast as the boxes, frames and stakes 
have done their work, take them out, so 
that no insects will make their home about 
them. 


Let no cucumbers go to seed, or the pro- 
ductiveness of the vines will be stopped. 
Pick cukes often, whether you want them 
or not. 


If it is dry, slip a can or two of water on 
the stone-boat and let the horses draw it 
out to the garden for use on the celery and 
things that most need water. It will pay you 
when you come to gather in the harvest. 


We have recently received several letters 
asking garden a wherein the ques- 
tioners omitted to sign their names and 
addresses. Our rule is not to answer anony- 
mous letters. Alwayssign your name, please. 


For cabbage worms : Steep one ounce of 
fresh Persian insect powder in one gallon 
of water, and spray it on the heads every 
ten days. Or it can be mixed with two 
parts of flour or air-slaked lime, and dusted 
on, The latter method is preferred by 
many gardeners. 


‘* Boiled-down vegetable wisdom’’ would 
be a good sub-title for Judge Biggle’s new 
Garden Book. It will answer all your ques- 
tions and help you in a thousand ways. 
And the price of this finely-illustrated, cloth- 
bound book is surprisingly low—only 50 
cents, postpaid, from this office. 


Late potatoes will need careful cultiva- 
tion and regular spraying now to keep 
down weeds, conserve moisture and head 
off blight. Remember it is too late to be- 
gin spraying after blight is started. The 
only safe thing is to keep the foliage cov- 
ered with Bordeaux-arsenate of lead from 
start to finish, Gardeners who have small 
patches will find it cheaper to buy the pre- 
pared Bordeaux-arsenate of lead. Seeds- 
men sell it. It may be had in pound cans in 
paste form. For mixing small quantities of 
this combined spraying mixture, dissolve 
three ounces of the paste in one gallon of 
cold water, and it is ready to use. It should 
be stirred or shaken often while using. 


Early or summer celery is usually 
blanched, after the first ‘‘handling,’’ by 
standing twelve - inch - wide boards close 
against each side of the celery plants, the 
top edges hooked or cleated so as to be 
about three inches apart. The. boards 
should be about twelve feet long, and are 
on when the celery is about a foot high. 

think that the board method is better than 
earth for summer blanching, because celery 
covered entirely with earth is ‘more liable 
to rot or rust in warm weather. This 
blanching process requires two or three 
weeks after the boards are puton. Then 








the plants can be dug, as wanted, and sold 
or used. In very small gardens celery may 
easily be blanched by slipping a piece of 
tile over each plant. 
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ancaster Co. Fulcaster & Rudy Seed Wheat. Enclose stamp for 
sample and description. L. R. Lywcn, Box 344, Gordonville, Pa. 








GENTS WANTED — To Sell Trees and Plants. 
Outfit Free. MITCHELL Nursery, Beverly, Ohio. 


SEED WHEAT. Gist seca Varnes lancaster, Pa. 





CABBAGE & CELERY PLANTS, "!,:%<.bes* 
at $1 per 1000; 10,000 for $8. J.C. Scumipt, Bristol, Pa. 


Highest prices paid for Ginseng 
root. M.J.JEWETT & SONS, 
Redwood, N. Y. Dept. 1. 











WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLET 
showing our beds and learn how to grow mush- 
rooms in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, outdoors, 
ete. Either sex; 300 p. c. profit; markets wait- 
ing. We were first; 25 years’ experience. National 
Spawn & Hushroom Co., Dept.15, Hyde Park, Hass. 


nw sxe CRIMSON CLOVER 


Write for sample, price and circular FREE. 


Pot«Grown Strawberry Plants. 
Our midsummer catalogue fully describes above and is free. 
HENRY A. DREER, PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 
wanted in every 2 wd Ta., Ill., Ind., Kans., Mo., 
Neb., Ohio, Okla., Pa., Va. and W. Va., to sell Stark 
Trees and commercial orchards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. Com- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S, Box 85, Louisiana, Mo. 


GINSENG 














ponnpinn oP and ook Cult d Profits 
now ‘or "ng ure an 0} 
< Cinnas Beal,” with prices of seed and 


» Bex 805, Bremen, Ohie. 





ONE QUART OF STRAWBERRIES 29 i40% 


KEVITT’S SYSTEM. Send for my Midsu e4°" 
Catalogue. T. ©. KEVITT, Athenia, N. J. 


FRUIT DRYERS, EVAPORATORS 


Prices from $3.50 up. You can save all 
your fruit, berries, sweet corn, ete., and are 
a first-class kitchen safe for keeping pies, 
cakes, etc. Address, , 

D. STUTZMAN, LICONIER, IND. 


A Little Gold Mine for Women 
The U. S. Cook-Stove Frait-Drier. 


Dries all kinds of Fruits, Berries, Cherries, 
Corn, Vegetables, etc. It takes no extra fire. 
Always ready for use, and will last s lifetime. 
It works while you cook. Write for circulars 
and special terms to agents. Priee, 00. 


E. B. FAHRNEY, Box 400, Waynesboro, Pa. 


FULTZ — best millin 
variety, hardiest an 
surest cropper, GYPSY 


—highest average yield 


for 12 years at Ohio Ex- 
rimental Farm, also 
oole Mammoth 
WHITE RYE, New Crop 


TIMOTHY seed. All these seeds absolutely 
true to name, pure, clean, graded and in per- 


fect condition for sowing. klet, pri 
0. C: SHEPARD CO. Box 42. Medina, Ohio 




















FPotato Digsers 
Are built to suit your needs, of the highest grade @f ma- 
terials, along the simplest lines, You have just eneugh 
machinery to do your work, Just enough adjustment te get 
all of the potatoes without cutting them, Light weight. As 
light draft as is consistent with 
the work to be done. All adjust- 
ments made from the seat, No 
neck weight, Write today for 





BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 0-112, 








CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 29 years. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-IIudson, New York. 





SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 











FIELD OF FOUR-ROWED FULTZ. 


20,000 BUSHELS SEED WHEAT 


wn from pure seed stock especially for seed purposes on 600 acres of the famous wheat lands of 
ancaster County, Pa. Now harvested, threshed, graded, cleaned, ready for shipment direct from the farm. 


FOUR -ROWED FULTZ 


is one of the most profitable varieties ever introduced. It was brought to our attention several years 


the Government’s 
composed of a row of four grains o 


age by 
artment of apameny. Four-Rowed Fultz has a tendency to produce ats 
wheat. The spikelets are ciose together and form a compact of 


fair_size, full of wheat—containing double the number of grains as equal size heads of some other varieties. 
Four-Rowed Faltz has numerous records of yields of 40 bus. per acre on large tracts of average lands. 
On Greater plots of select lands more than 50 bus. per acre have been grown. 


n is of mediuin size, hard, red in color. 


Chaff is white without beards. Straw stiff—will not 


lodge. ¥ ipens extremely early. Adapted to a variety of soils —high land, lowland, limestone, gravel or 


slate. 


nsurpassed for hardiness. A good stooler — need 


not be sown so heavily. In my dozen years’ ex- 


perience, growing scores of varieties of wheat for seed, I have not grown a better all-round variety. 


Our Four-Rewed Fultz 


is strictly clean and pure. ‘The stock seed from which our present crop was 


produced was hand cleaned of other varieties, both in the field before cutting 7nd in the sheaf. Every other 
precaution possible was observed, and we believe our stock of Four-Rowed Fultz is the cleanest, purest 


seed wheat ever offered in quantity at moderate prices. 


2toe 9 bu. at $1.75 bu.; 10 to 19 bu. at $1.70 bu.; 20 b at 81.65 b 
rs + hy tg 4 ‘ ner u.3 um. or more at 8 per bu. 


at eac’ 
When the seed reaches your station, 
GRADED, SEND IT BACK AND I 


Cash wit) nge and 
EXAMINE IT AND IF IT ISN’T CLEAN, SOUND AND 
WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY AND PAY FREIGHT 


order. Prices subject to cha: 


FOR THE ROUND TRIP. I will not be responsible after seed is sown. 
If my seed were not of the yo pers quality I could not afford to make this offer. The FARM JOURNAL 


would not give it space if they di 
time to o Four-Rowed 


not know us fo be reliable. 
Fultz is now. Our stock will be sold before seed time. This ad. will 


not appear again. We have other varieties of seed wheat at lower prices. Our catalog describing them Is 
A. H. HO Bamford, Pa. — 


free, but you must ask for it. 
20 
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SOME TROUBLESOME INSECTS 

And the way to deal with them so they 

will not bother 

HE ‘melon aphis is one of the many 

species of plant lice. It is a little dark- 

green insect, sucking the sap from the 
under sides of the leaves of the melons, 
especially cantaloupes, and stunting the 
growth of the vines so that the crop is 
destroyed. The insects multiply with such 
remarkable rapidity that when one has 
started on a plant it will soon produce 
enough offspring to cover all the leaves of 
’ an infested plant or vine. 

They start in a colony or group, says 
Professor Surface, and sometimes it is a 
good plan to cut off and destroy the in- 
fested leaves or vines. One of the best 
practical measures to get rid of them is to 
turn the vines over with a fork, so that 
the leaves lie upside down, and then spray 
with a good nozzle and high pressure, ap- 
plying whale-oil soap in solution, in the 
proportion of one pound of this material 
to six gallons of water. A knapsack sprayer, 
or a compressed air sprayer, is very good 
for this work, and it can be carried among 
the vines without damage to them. 

In some cases the operator can succeed 
very well by using a short extension-rod 
that will permit him to reach the ground 
without stooping, and which is fitted with 
an upturned ‘nozzle, in order to throw the 
spray liquid up under the leaves to strike 
the pests. Thorough spraying in this work 
is essential. Where the leaves are so curled 
as effectively to protect the aphids, these 
should at once be picked off and destroyed, 
either by burning or by crushing under foot. 

Some persons have succeeded in fumi- 
gating for melon aphids by drawing the 
vines together on a hill and turning a 
wash-tub over them, just after pouring a 
half teacupful of carbon bisulphide on the 
ground around the plants within an area 
that will be covered by the wash-tub. To 
make it air-tight, earth can be thrown 
around the lower edge of the inverted tub. 
Let the fumigation continue for at least one- 
half hour. While this is a slow.process, and 
can not therefore be recommended on an 
extensive or commercial scale, it will be 
found to be a good means of protecting a 
few vines of melons or cucumbers which 
may be grown in the home garden. 

Cabbage aphis : These plant lice are gray 
in color. Like all aphis, they are sucking 
insects and can not be killed by poisons 
such as Paris green and arsenate of lead. 
They are to be killed: by spraying witha 
contact insecticide, such as one pound of 
whale-oil soap in five gallons of water, or 
ten per cent. kerosene emulsion, or strong 
solutions of soft soap, or very strong to- 
bacco decoctions. 

It is necessary in applying the spray that 
a side-turned nozzle be used on the end of 
a short extension-rod, and that the liquid 
be applied with considerable pressure, in 
order to throw it well in among the curled 
leaves, striking the bodies of all the pests. 
Those which are not touched by the spray 
liquid at the time of spraying will not be 
injured and will increase in multiplication 
at an alarming rate. The leaves that are 
so badly curled as to protect the plant 
lice effectively from contact with the spray 
liquid, should be cut or pulled and at once 
destroyed, either by burning or by stamping 
under foot. 

If the spraying is effective the results can 
be seen within twenty-four hours, and if 
there should remain any pests alive at the 
end of that time, it is advisable to repeat 
the operation with a little stronger mate- 
rial, It is important that all hopelessly 


stunted, sickly or feeble plants should be, 

gathered and burned by throwing them on 

a hot fire ; or fed to stock at once, in order 

to get rid of the pests which they contain. 
FOOT NOTES 


The ore of insects and their agility 
The common house-fly 


are remarkable, 





makes 600 wing strokes every second, and, 
if alarmed, can go from thirty to thirty-five 
feet in the same length of time. The flight 
of the dragon-fly is even swifter and strong- 
er. One was chased by a swallow ina room 
a hundred feet long ; it distanced the swal- 
low and beat him at the end. A dragon- 
fly once flew on board a ship that was 500 
miles away from the nearest point of land. 





On this page are advertisements of land, cutaway 
tools, manure spreader, scales and lightning-rods 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is jo your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 


THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 
state of Maryland, where they will find a delightful 
and healthful climate, first-class markets for wg | od 
ducts and plenty of land at reasonable prices. a 
and descriptive me arg will be sent free upon appli- 
cation to State ard of Immigration, Baltimore, Md, 


“CUTAWAY” TOOLS 


Are Best For Fall Work. 


Make 100% Crops. 
CLARK’S BUSH and 
BOG PLOW and HAR- 
ROW will subdue bogs or new- 
ly cleared forest or stump land. 
Guaranteed to kill any bush or 
plant that grows. Leaves land 
true and clean for any crop. 
CLARK’S SULKY DISK 
PLOW can be used as a 
right or left - hand plow — 
Send 




















850 Main Street, 





DELAWARE fruit "Great cppostunition nom. 
information address State Board of Agrical 


ture, Dever, Del. 





PilSave You$50 


On 2 Manure Spreader 
—If You'll : Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but will 4 


postal 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and 
on. “Ys can save as much answering this little ad- 


and last longer 















bring you 
Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postel and Save $50.00? 





and ask no money | 





Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. ¥ 
WM. CALLOWAY CO. 











I Will Send My Scale on Approval 


To any businesslike farmer who 
knows the profit in buying, selling 
and feeding by weight and not by 
em. Forty-five years ago I 
ought the scale trust by selling to 
ie bayer in > Be ‘git al gh ht 
paying, free tr ore thin 

ian. I have invented the BEST 















Frame Pitless 

Scale made which I 
for less jj mone 
than any fim other rel! 

able pitless scale. I 

uiteeat)|}} send it on 

———— > approval, 









until satisfactory. 

New compound beam and beam a box free. 

Introductory discount on first gag scale only. 

Let me send a free price list and —e a scale on 

approval. _« JONES He Pays the Freight” 
No. 412 F St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Cutaway Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn. 
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Do you know that the leading insurance 
companies will make a great reduction in the cost 
of every insurance policy they write for you if your 


buildings are rodded with the 


D. & S. SYSTEM OF 








LIGHTNING ROD CONSTRUCTION 





You can easily save the cost of putting lightning rods on 





in this way. Butre- | 


your buildings 
member that insurance men are wise to the fact that all work of this kind must be welldone. They /f 
insist on the buildings being well protected with lightning rods. When so protected they make a | 
reduction of from 10 to 3344 per cent. This they do if you buy your lightning rods from Dodd & 
Struthers, the originators of the pure Woven Copper Cable, which they own and control, Dodd & 
Struthers are the only lightning rod manufacturers that comply strictly with the requirements of 


the leading insurance co 


m 
get our cable when rodding your house, All 


positive that our claims are well founded, Be sure you 
other parts, fixtures, weather-vane, seamless 


point ; in fact everything that enters into our construction work is and always has been of /} 
the best material and workmanship. That’s why insurance companies endorse us, They 
trust our rods, knowing that they have always given protection from lightning. They 


life and property. Don’t risk an imitation. Now is the time for action. [fj|) 
This is the season of dangerous electrical storms, The D. & 8, system 


gives 


We want you to know all about us. Write 


us and we will tell you how to save insurance money. Fill out 
the coupon and send to us for Prof. West Dodd’s 
“The Laws and Nature of Lightning.’’ It’s free to you. 
of 


It gives good advice. If acted upon, the lives 


your Yi 


dear ones or your own may be saved, or loss of 
property prevented, 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


461 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR Pe) 


BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D, 











(Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
its turn, if of interest to the general reader ; but there 
will be so many questions that printed answers may 
be longdelayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “Family 
Doctor Department,” this office.) De. F. W. Sr. Jonn. 


HE practise of medicine as a means to 
secure even a Competence is becomin 
less and less attractive. While pliysi- 

cians, as a class, are at all times working to 
conserve the health of the people, necessity 
demands that they shall also provide for 
themselves and families. 

The doctor of to-day makes a better 
diagnosis and fewer calls than one of the 
older days. He has telephones to keep in 
touch with his patients, and this, too, les- 
sens the necessity for seeing the case as 
often. Well-educated people consult the 
doctor early and thus avoid, in many in- 
stances, the passing of a simple malady 
into a complicated one. ‘The standards of 
entrance to medical colleges are continually 
being raised, and in the not far-distant fu- 
ture a good medical college will require a 
college degree as a condition to matricula- 
tion. J 

This means at least eight vears of college 
life, and if added to this there be a year or 
two of hospital practise and a year abroad, 
the physician, when he begins practise for 
himself, is well along toward middle life. 
The cost of thus equipping himself for his 
profession runs into the many thousands of 
dollars. Thisis, perhaps, an extreme picture, 
but the fact remains that even at present 
the average financial returns of the physi- 
cian, all things considered, is less than 
those of almost any of the industrial pur- 
suits, if the same energy and ability be 
present, Unless there are many much- 
needed reforms in the fees and business 
methods of the average practitioner of 
medicine, there are hard lines ahead for the 
young man who aspires to the Hippocratic 
profession. Any man with his health and 
with a good farm, well stocked (which 
costs no more than an equipmentfor a physi- 
cian), is still the king of the earth’s noble- 
men, and the most independent of all 
mankind. 

FOOT NOTES 


During the summer a tent with a floor 
and a good bed init makes an excellent 
pies for the less timid children to sleep. 

n fact, not only children but grown-ups, as 
well, will find this much cooler than sleep- 
ing up-stairs, near the roof. 


A very good method to abort a common 
cold consists in taking a teaspoonful every 
three or four hours of the following mix- 
ture: Aromatic spirits of ammonia and 
sweet spirits of nitre, equal parts. The 
medicine should be well diluted with water 
before taking. 


According to the Medical Summary, 
offensive perspiration at the armpits, of 
the feet, etc., may be permanently relieved 
by bathing the parts once or twice a day 
with a mixture of formaldehyde (forty per 
cent.) in the proportion of one teaspoonful 
to a quart of water. 


The New York State Department of 
Health has provided for a monthly exam- 
ination of drinking water 
of those villages where 
either the local or state 
health authorities desire 


8aID TOMMY SMALL, 
“ WHEN I GROW TALL 
& DENTIST I SHALL BE; 
I'VE DRAWS A TOOTH, 
4ND THAT'S THE TRUTH, 
48 ANY ONE CAN SEE!" 


it. By this means it is hoped that serious 
epidemics of water-borne diseases may ina 
measure be avoided. 


It is claimed that seventy per cent. of 








deaths from all the wars in which the United 
States has been engaged were caused from 
disease, It is also said that preventible dis- 
ease rather than wounds swell the pension 
lists. By preventing wars and those dis- 
eases which may be prevented, hundreds of 
thousands of human lives may be spared. 





On this ‘page are advertisements of bathtubs, jar 
wrench, schools, post cards, ranges and biscuits. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Jt is to your interest to 

so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


5 Fine Post Cards 


Send only 2c Sn and receive 5 colored Gold and 
borsed Cards EE to introduce post card offer. 
CAPITAL CARD ©0., Dept. 88, Topeka, Kan. 


=" STAMMER 


I “Advice merers,” Free. 

t explains how I quickly and per- 

manently cu myself. Profit by 

my experience and write for free 

book and _ advice. 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, 

1572 North Illinois St., Indianapelis, Ind. 























EEO 3) ‘Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench 
Town and County Rights Free to agents. 

Big great. Polished, 2c.; Whitened, lic. 
B. P. Forbes, 411 Beckman, Cleveland, 0. 





FOLDING BAT if TUB 


Weight 16 pounds. Costs little. 
ulres little water. 
Write for special offer. 
N. ¥. F. BATH MFG. OO., 
108 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 












DON’T PAY TWO PRI 


OVES & 
Foon Save 818.00 to #200 om 





















Music ons Free 


by mail in your own home. Piane, Organ, Vielin, Guitar, 
Mandela, or Cornet. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Thousands the 


ave learned by mail and you can 


same. Your only expense is for postage and music and 


will average only 2 cents a day. Dro stal card mow for free booklet and ree Tuition Offer. 
Address, “INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 18 A, New York City.” 





How to Buy 
Soda Crackers 
in the Country 


_ Next time you go to the store 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 
till next market day. “But,” you 
(say, “will they keep that long?” 


Yes— 


Uneeda 
6 @ 
Biscuit 
are the soda crackers that come to 
you protected in sealed packages, 
so that you a/ways have fresh soda 


crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE DISAPPOINTED WIFE 


BY F. M. E. 


EAR Farm Journa t : In looking over 

my copy of your paper for June, I 

came across an article entitled, ‘‘A 
Disappointed Wife,” in which the writer 
told of a wife’s pleasant anticipation of a 
long drive with her husband, and of her 
cruel disappointment when he asked a 
neighbor to go in her place. If the cir- 
cumstances were such as are to be under- 
stood from the article in question, and the 
husband and wife had talked over the trip 
together, then that husband was and is an 
unfeeling brute, and the wife should have 
set her foot down in no uncertain manner. 

But now I wonder if that wife had not 
been doing as hundreds of wives are doing 
every day,—losing interest in her husband’s 
affairs, and even in him? 

Perhaps in the years gone by he had plan- 
ned many little excursions and been dis- 
appointed by her refusing to accompany 
him, until after a time he came to feel that 
she would rather stay at home with the 
chi!dren than to go out with him. 

Perhaps on this occasion the wife had 
said nothing to her husband as to whether 
she wished to accompany him or not ; and 
he, who perhaps would have preferred her 
company, but thinking she did not care to 
go, asked the neighbor instead. 

Wives have no right, upon the coming 
of children, to shut themselves away from 
their husbands, as many of them do. 

I have known cheery, bright young men, 
wide awake and public spirited, who be- 
came silent, money-grasping tyrants, with 
no interest outside the four walls of their 
office or the line fence of their farm,—for 
no other reason than because at home there 
was no interest shown by the wife in the 
husband’s business, or in the affairs of the 
town or neighborhood. 

A wife and mother is too prone to make 
a slave of herself for her children, forget- 
ting that she still owes something to her 
husband and to the small corner of the 
world in which he happens to be placed. 

Michigan. 





NATURE STUDY FOR CHILDREN 
BY ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 

If more children were taught about the 
nature and habits of little, living things, 
there.would be fewer foolishly frightened 
women in the future. 

What is there about a mouse or a worm 
that need elicit a scream and a shudder? 

Having always had a horror of creeping 
things, a mother decided to raise her chil- 
dren. to a different view. She began when 
the children were very young, reading to 
them from some of the best nature books 
published, and she kept up the nature 
reading until they could read for them- 
selves. The result is the children have no 
more horror of a worm than they have of 
a piece of cotton batting ; and they have 
an interest in every living thing, taking 
note of habits, environments and all that 
pertains to the well being of little creatures. 
A mouse is as pretty a thing as a bird if 
looked at from the right viewpoint ; 
and many worms develop wings at 
some period of their incarnation. 


“ JUST ‘CAUSE I HOLLERED WHEN THAT 
MOUBE. 
WENT RUNNING "LONG THE WALL,— 
i I ’SPECT IT THOUGHT I WAS A GIRL! 
5 I'M NOT A GIRL AT ALL!" 


: Then, again, the love of nature and the 
interest therein, keep the young minds 
clean and sweet, and the tramp over hill 
and plain is quite as beneficial as staying 
indoors reading sentimental stories. 

_ Give the children nature in large doses ; 
it “ed do them good and so benefit the 
wo 




















Beginning with the next number 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Will Be Issued 
Twice a Month 
At 10 Cents a Copy 





The leading woman’s 
magazine at the popu- 
lar 10-cent price. The 
first twice-a-month 
number will be out 
August 25th—the next 
September 10th. 











The Entire 24 Magazines 
For $1.50 a Year 
The Same as at Present 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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HOW TO DRESS 


Hints for Home Dressmakers 

HE popularity of plaids has resulted 
in the manufacture of cotton goods in 
‘Combinations of color as beautiful as 
any shown in wool or silk, nor are these 
oods expensive. Domestic ginghatms in 
ast colors and good designs come as low 
as twelve and a half cents per yard ; higher 
prices are asked for finer code. While for 
twenty-five to forty cents, one can purchase 
the most exquisite of imported materials. 
Plaids ‘are especially desirable for children 
and misses, and are economical, as they 
need very little trimming, and can be pieced 
out and remodeled ; but care should be ex- 
ercised in choosing, in making up and in 
laundering. Choose becoming colors. While 
a black-and-white plaid (with white pre- 
dominating) is suitable for a small child, 
the introduction of lavender makes it too 
old in style. Make simply, and de sure to 
have the material all run the same way. 
Most plaids have an up and down, and this 
must be observed in plan- 
ning the garment. The 
plaids should match, es- 
pecially in skirts, the re- 
sult is absurd if they do 
not. Bias bands are the 
natural trimmings for 
these goods and should 
be cut on a frue bias. The 
difference between care- 
fully made garments and 
the cheap ready-to-wear 
kind is quickly recognized 
in the way the material 
has been cut. Amateurs 
in dressmaking should 
observe this rule in_cut- 
No. 1 ting bias bands, ruffles, 
etc.: Laya straight length- 
wise edge along a straight crosswise edge, 
then cut from corner to corner.. In laun- 
dering, use good soap, avoid washing pow- 

ders, and dry the garments in the shade. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a pretty and 
simpletrimming for crossbarred or checked 

oods, in silk, wool or cotton. The front 

x plait, collar and cuffs of a waist in 
crossbar, has the simple Greek key design 
done in ribbon. No stamping is required, 
the lines of the material being followed. 
Velvet or satin ribbon, soutache braid in 
worsted, silk or cotton, may all be used, 
according to the material to 
be trimmed. The idea may 
befollowed out on children’s 
dresses, also. 

Our second illustration 
shows a simple and effective 
trimming for heavy linen or 
cotton materials: It is made 
of coronatior braid, and 
needs no stamping. A faint 
lead-pencil line for the out- 
line is run along the out- 
side edge, and the braid is 
**couched’”’ down, with a 
couple of stitches at each 
point where it turns. The 
other side is then fastened 
into place. 

In working buttonholes in 
material which frays easily, 
a good plan is to mark 
the size with a lead-pencil, 
and work without cutting. 
When finished cut the buttonhole, then 
work it over as you did the first time. 

An easy way to do hemstitching is to 
draw the threads, and this will go more 
quickly if the material is first rubbed with 
op then baste your hem so that the 

fo edge comes in the middle of the 
drawn threads. Stitch this on the machine 
and push the edge down, so that all the 
drawn part shows. 

Wide embroideries are very popular, and 
at‘this time-of the year may be picked up 
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atsvery. reasonable prices. Ladies’. waist. 


No, 5064 is especially designed for the em- 
broidered flouncing, and will make a charm- 
ing waist with little trouble. Choose a de- 
sign, which shows no. very decided up 
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and down, as you will use the embroid- 
ery in the opposite direction for which it 
was intended. Two strips are used for the 
front with a vest between of crosswise 
tucks and insertion ; the back may be plain, 
or of the embroidery as are the upper parts 
of the sleeves. The waist comes to the 
base of the throat, but could be cut an 
inch or two lower for hot weather, and the 
sleeve puff omitted. Dotted and embroid- 
ered Swiss could 
be made up pret- 
tily by this model, 
and daintily trim- 
med with Val. lace. 
To make the waist 
in medium size 
will require three 
and _ three-eighths 
yards of seventeen- 
inch flouncing, 
one-half yard of 
eighteen-inch 
tucking and two 
and a quarter 
yards of insertion. 
5064. Ladies’ Embroid- ‘To economize, the 

ered Waist. 7 sizes, 32, tucking could be 

ae 38, =, 40, 48, 44 made at home, 

nches bust measure. . . 

using small pieces 
of the plain goods which are left over. If 
only one material is used, two yards of 
thirty-six inch will be needed. 

A pretty and dainty dress for evening 
wear or special gathering, is shown in No. 
5049, and will be useful to the girl who 
stays at home, or to the one who goes away 
to school. Waist and skirt both have 
pointed yokes, the sleeves and waist are 
cut in one, in peasant style. For dressy 
use, organdy, lawn, Swiss, dimity, the 
dainty silk. and*cotton materials, foulard, 
etc., can be used; the dress can also be 
developed in embroidered flouncing, in 
which case the flouncing could be used 
for the yoke of the skirt by cutting it with 
a seam down the center front. Remember 
that the more .embroidery and trimming 
there is on a wash dress, the less it will 
muss and show soil, and this is quite a con- 
sideration for girls who are away at school. 
The model may also be developed in a 
plainer way, using gingham, chambray, 
madras, etc., and the soft woolens. 

It may not be generally knowh that the 
express companies make special rates for 
carrying laundry, so boys and girls who are 
preparing to go away from home should 
make inquiries. If one has to give it out, 
laundry work is one of the largest items of 
expense, and it pays to send it home under 
the special rates. If sufficient garments 
are provided, the package need only be 
sent every other week, and can be sent 
quite a distance for seventy cents the round 
trip. Considering that the clothes are done 
at home, where mother can mend them, 
much wear and tear is saved, while thirty- 
five cents per week is a small sum for one’s 
washing. 

The patterns illustrated can be obtained 
by sending ten cents to the FARM JOURNAL 
office. Send two cents for fashion sheet, 
showing the latest designs for women’s, 
misses’ and children’s garments. 
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SOME SENSIBLE HINTS 


How to make one’s clothes last, and thus 
reduce the amount of necessary sewing, is 
a problem which most of us are trying to 
solve. One woman who buys her wrappers 
ready-made, but finds them too long for 
her, has stopped putting in the usual tuck 
at the top of the ruffle, and has recently 
adopted the better way of turning up the 
surplus length at the bottom in a deep 
hem. This gives added body to the flounce 





which is so apt to catch on corners, chair’ 


rockers, and so on, and become sadly 
frayed, while the rest of the garment is 
in good condition. 
y0ther woman, who is hard on her 
clothes, and not easily fitted in ready-made 
rments, finds that she can do better by 
coving all her working dresses made at 
home, as she wants them made of sturdy 
24 


' MRE. BUG, BOLILOQUIZ- 
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materials, well-fitting and of a large enough 
pattern to leave pieces for necessary mend- 
ing. . To lessen her tasks of. dressmaking, 
of which she is not fond, she prefers to 
have her wrappers wear a long time. - She 
does not buy prints or percales, but a good, 
close-woven gingham as the best wearing 
of the low-priced cottons. In a few cases 
she obtained remnants of Jinen, or linen 
and cotton mixed, at such low prices that 
she could afford to wear them as kitchen 
dresses ; but these were exceptional chances, 
and a good gingham: will give as satisfac- 
tory wear as a linen. 

Many of her working dresses are made 
wrapper shape, tight-fitting m the back, and 
half-loose in front, with a belt ; but some- 
times, for a change, a waist is cut off at the 
belt line and a full skirt gathered on. This 
style lends itself well to repairs. When the 
waist is worn one can easily make a new 
dress of it by ripping off the worn waist, 
making a new one, turning the skirt wrong 
side out, upside down and hindside before 
and gathering it on. It is a good plan to 
make a shirtwaist of the same gi , and 
then when the wrapper needs a new waist, 
take this as it will match it better than a 
new piece would. One good working rig 
made at home after 
these suggestions 
will wear as long as 
three of the cheap, 
ready - made wrap- 
pers, and _ being 
made to fit the indi- 
vidual will always 
be more satisfac- 
tory. 

lf gingham is not 
warm enough for 
winter wear, use 
flannelet, but get a 
good piece. All the 
gingham wrappers 
may be lined with 
the. same in the 
waist; then lining 
and outside will 
shrink alike, and 
the goods under- 
neath will match, 


so that a small tear 

é 5049. Misses’ Dress. 
may b e darned 3 sizes, 14, 16,18 years. 
down without hunt- 


ing up a piece to put underneath it. 

Of course, if you wish the reputation of 
being always sinartly dressed, the first 
to take up a fad and the first one to dro 
it; but the conservative woman or girl, 
who must make her things last, or prefers 
good clothes in quiet taste, will avoid any- 
thing which is unusual, or pronounced, and 
will choose, instead, quiet colors, good 
lines, and materials the best she can afford. 
She will strive to be well fitted, and look 
comfortable in her gowns. If she is stout 
she will wear smooth fabrics, dark colors, 
—blue, gray and black, and some shades 
of green, decrease the size. Every line of 
her costume should suggest length, and she 
should use flat trimmings only. 


On the other hand, the slender woman 
may use warm colors (brown, if it is becom- 
. ing, and she is under 
forty and her hair is not 
gray); old-rose and 
terra-cotta shades are 
also good for her. 
Fullness is best ob- 
tained for her by shir- 
ring. She can use the 
vertical lines in bands, 
tucks, etc. Her sleeves 
must not be plain if her 
arms are thin, nor must 
they have lengthwise 
pr gee ¢ om See 
nie all, avoid a c t- 
aevun ome: selee ting. Only the slender 
OR MAKE A PANAMA Woman can wear the 
camaL” Jeather belt, or one of 
contrasting color. Her stout sister should 
wear one to match her dress, whenever pos- 
sible, and by all means, whenever she can, 
have skirt and waist of the same color. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 








“‘T am not trying to make friends in 
this neighborhood,’’ I heard a. thoughtless 
young girl say, ‘‘as I do not expect to be 
here long.”” Then I thought of the words 
of John Ruskin. He says: ‘‘It is a good 
and safe rule to sojourn in every place as 
if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a 
kindness or speaking a true word or mak- 
ing a friend.’’ FANNIE M. Woop. 

_—— 0 
A thousand cults and a thousand creeds; 
Is one a rose and the rest but weeds? 
Or is each one suited to meet some needs? 
Is your own so great that the rest seem small? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 
EDWARD VANCE CHENEY. 


~< 





Faith will allow you to do what comes 
to your hand, and will teach you to pass 
by the other things, knowing that God is 
looking after those, too, in His own way. 


ae 





To understand everything is to forgive 
everything. GOTAMA BUDDHA, 





THE GOSSIP GERM 
Better Try to Get Rid of It 


PERATIONS are being performed 
on the human brain in the effort to 
subdue criminal tendencies, and re- 

lief is obtained from physical suffering by 
means of suggestion to the subconscious- 
ness of an individual. But if any aspirant 
to honors from the scientific world wishes’ 
to distinguish himself and confer a lasting 
favor on the race, let him find the cause 
and supply a remedy for the ever-present 
disease known as gossiping. 

Loose one person afflicted with the 
malady in a hitherto peaceful and friendly 
neighborhood, and note the devastation 
which follows ! 

Some fair, spring morning, perhaps, you 
are sowing flower seed and feeling at peace 
with all the world. There comes the spat, 
spat of energetic feet on the garden walk 
and the village manip calls out: ‘‘Good- 
morning! Have you heard the news about 
Lillian Graham? She was down to the 
station at. 4.30 this morning and a strange 
man met her. They do say that she kissed 
him and acted awfully silly ; and they went 
away on the train together. I don’t believe 
her folks knew a word about it, for Jake 
Perkins came past here at 5 o’clock and 
said he didn’t see a soul astir. Well, of 
course, it’s too bad,—and Lillian only six- 
teen ; but maybe Mrs. Graham won’t act 
now as if her Lillian was the only girl in 
the place. Queer how folks do act, nowa- 
days. I just heard that Irwin Grey, the 
squire’s eldest son, has taken to drinking 
on the sly. Ned Harmon found a pint 
whisky bottle in his pocket.’ 

And before she leaves she says that the 
school doesn’t amount to much under the 
management of the new teacher, and that 
she fears there will be a scandal about two 
of the church people and some of the town 
funds, She your bed of magnificent 
pansies without a word, but pauses at the 
gate to ask how so many weeds came in 
your lawn. Then she hurries off down the 
Street, leaving clouds and darkness in her 
wake, But before she left she brushed the 
dewy sweetness from the sein and you 
leave the flowers and plan to make vinegar 
and have the chimneys cleaned, 

Later you learn that Miss Graham’s uncle 
came for her, She is to spend several weeks 
at his home in the city. The whisky bottle 
found in Irwin Grey’s pocket contained 
liniment for a lame old friend. The school 
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under its new: management is a brilliant 


success. But out of your life one beautiful 
morning’s sunlight faded, 

The hookworm causes laziness. Now, 
may some modern knight of materia medica 
find the germ, bacterium, bacillus, microbe, 
or what-not, which when developed causes 
us to hunt for thistles in the hedgerows of 
life, overlooking the masses of odorous 
roses with which they are crowned. And 
may he invent some appliance, concoct 
some pellet, distil some lotion, that will 
cause the species to become as surely ex- 
tinct as the antediluvian monsters whose 
authentic photographs we:so eagerly hunted 
for in. huge books on natural history, in the 
credulous days of childhood. M. C. SMITH. 

THE NIGHT 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
The night is a strange, strange thing, 
It comes from we know not where, 
As silently as stars swing down 
Their ancient thoroughfare. 





Wide as the earth from pole to pole 
It lulls the world to sleep, 

Till in the splendor of a dream 
All life is resting deep. 


To.some it brings fair, happy dreams 
Of love, of hope, of home, 

To others burdened hours of grief, 
And gloom to those who roam. 


It wakes in other hearts the fire 
Of laughter and of mirth, 

In some it stirs the tender songs 
That hush the strife of earth. 


The loved one’s words are sweeter then, 
When all the world is still, 

And heart may feel the heart’s true speech 
The tender silence fill. 


Sometimes—ah, me !—it bears away 
From cares and earth’s alarms, 

Some one of earth we loved too much, 
Deep in its great, dark arms. 


The night is a strange, strange thing, 
It comes from we know not where; 

But whither it goes we all shall know 
When with it afar we fare! \ 


°° 


THE STORY OF TASSEL TOP 
BY A LITTLE WOMAN 


DEAR EpiTor: I have read the animal 
stories in your paper, and thought that 
some of the FARM JOURNAL boys and girls 
would like to read about my pet hen. I 
have a lot of pets ; my father calls me the 
veterinary nurse. Tassel Top is my first ex- 
periment. This spring I have a hen house 
of my own that will hold 100 hens. I have 
only thirty now. I raised two Jersey calves ; 
and I have a half-acre of strawberries for 
my very own. My Sunday-school teacher 
gave me the plants. Don’t you think I am 
quite a farmer ? 

Here is the story of Tassel Top: When 
my Aunt Mary gave me a clucking hen and 
thirteen eggs for a birthday present, re- 
marking that I had as many eggs as years, 
you could not have found a happier little 
girl in New Brunswick than I; and when 
on Easter Sunday morning I lifted old 
speckle and found thirteen little downy 
chicks, I danced about in great glee. 

Rushing into the house I called my 
brother to come and see my chickens. 
‘They look just like a lot of pansies,’’ I 
said, But my brother said I only had 
twelve, as one was a weakling. 

I was loth to admit that one of my chicks 
could not live, so I rolled it in batting and 
brought it to the kitchen, where I kept it 
through the day. At night I took it to my 
own little room, for fear the cat might get it. 

Well, the chick lived and I called her 
Tassel Top, for she had a little topknot on 
her head, When she grew strong enough I 

ut her out with the others, but she would 
cee them and follow me. 

When I sat hemming towels, Tassel Top 





would hop up in my —— and, nestling down, * 


; or she 


‘‘peep, peep’ herself to slee 
id perch there 


wou on my shoulder. 
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when I was walking around. One day in 
October Tassel Top. came into the kitchen 
where I was washing dishes and,.looki 
in my face, began a little ‘‘ca, ca, ca,” 
followed her out, and there in a nest was-a 
cute little egg not much larger than a rob- 
in’s.. After that, no matter where I was— 
in the parlor, kitchen or stable—Tassel Top 
would always find me, and in the hen lan- 
guage tell me that she had laid an egg. 
When April came I set her on twelve 
eggs, and on Easter Sunday she brought 
out ten chickens. She was a model mot 
—a regular general. On warm, sunny da 
I put them in a little yard outside. I would 
go to her little pen, open the door, and she 
would round up her flock and start for the 
yard; and at night she would marshal 
them back to the pen. When her chickens 
were three weeks old she again began to 
lay. She lays, on an average, twenty-four 
eggs a month, and brought up a family of 
ten. Some people say that hens can not 
learn anything, but I know better. L. C. H. 
P. S.: If you publish this, just sign 
L. C. H., or my brother would tease me. 





SIMPLIFYING THE WORK 

It pays to take stock, now and then, of 
one’s household ways and means, to find 
out whether each piece of work is being 
done in the best and quickest way. Often 
it is not ; and, in tasks that have to be done 
over and over, every useless stroke counts, 
Simplified work means more leisure for 
reading, visiting or doing whatever one 
likes best to do; and to keep in good con- 
dition, physically and mentally, everybody 
needs to do for a part of the time what 
they enjoy doing. Ironing can be simpli- 
fied in some families; and time can be 
saved in dishwashing by having a pan of 
water in the sink, and when preparing a 
meal or clearing a table, slipping soiled 
dishes into it to soak, so that when ready, 
to wash they need little done tothem. Many 
very good housekeepers, after putting away 
the food left at supper, and washing the 
silver, leave the dishes soaking till morn- 
ing, when they can be easily washed while 
the breakfast is cooking; and thus it is 
practicable to dress before supper, and to 
have the whole evening free. Look around 
to see where you can economize work with- 
out loss to your family, and you will find 
the work more interesting if you vary your 
ways in the effort to learn better ones, and 
by the thought you must give to do this. 





CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


Life ts short, and we have never too 
much time for gladdening the hearts of 
those who are traveling the same journey 
with us. Oh, be swift to love ; make haste 
to be kind! AMIEL, 


Our woman readers who once lived 
in town or city, and have gone into the 
country to farm, should not overlook our 
$100 prize offer which appeared in last 
month’s paper, for the best account of suc- 
cessful farm operations, derived from actual 
experience. Our object is to help those 
who are tired of city life to make a succes$ 
of farming, should they decide to under- 
take it. There is a movement “‘ Back to 
the Farm’”’ which we wish to encourage, 
but we do not want those who join it to 
become discouraged, or make a failure in 
a worthy effort to better the conditions 
under which they are fighting the battle of 
life. Friends, let us point out the pitfalls 
as well as pleasures and advantages, of 
life on the farm, 


When people look into mirrors, do they 
frown, scowl and look altogether ugly? 
No, indeed! ‘They put on their sweetest 
expression ; and what a pity it is that they 
do not always go about with that same in- 
spiring look of confidence, which they in-’ - 
variably bestow upon their unappreciative. * 
looking-glasses. Reader, did you ever stop 
to consider the fact that your face is a 
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mirror, and presents to the world a perfect 
reflection of all your thoughts and feelings ? 
Think of the happiness you might promote 
were you to start in each day with a posi- 
tive determination to cause your face to be 
a shining inspiration to all who are for- 
tumate enough to come your way! Dear 
reader, just try for a day, a week, a month, 
a , to make your countenance reflect 
only what is bright and beautiful in your 


lity, and so doing vou will truly 
be living a life worth while. May BELLE. 


ATTACK OF HOOKWORMN 

“O John!” cried the farmer’s wife, so 
Punch avers, ‘‘I’m afraid l’ve taken that 
dreadiul new disease !”’ 

““What makes you think so, dear?’’ he 
asked, alarmed, gathering the frail little 
woman into his arms and stroking the thin- 
ning hair, as she sobbed out the story of 
her fears upon his broad shoulder. 

“*Well,”’ she explained, ‘‘after I have 
gotten up, dressed myself and the children, 
cooked breakfast, washed the dishes, pre- 
pared the children for school, strained the 
new milk and set it away to cool, churned 
and worked the butter, swept and dusted, 
done the ironing, given baby his bath, 
cooked dinner and washed the dishes, 
sewed all afiernoon, cooked supper and 
washed the dishes, undressed the children 
and put them to bed, and sat down for the 
evening, I am too tired to do any darning ! 
I never used to feel so. It must be hook- 
worm !”’ , 








HOMELY WRINKLES 


Berries already, September soon,— 

The shortening day and the early moon ; 
The year is busy with next year’s flowers, 
The seeds are ready for next year's showers; 
Through a thousand tossing trees there swells 
The sigh of the summer’s sad farewells. 


One grasshopper on a fence will make 
more noise than a dozen oxen grazing ina 


field. 


A delicious picnic sandwich is made by 
spreading honey between the bread and 
butter. 


A little salt added to an egg before beat- 
ing it, makes it very light and much easier 
to beat. 


The joys of bridge can not be compared 
to the joys of hunting the eggs laid by 
one’s own hens. 


Fight the house-fly and the horse-fly, but 
do not allow the children to torment them 
by pulling out their wings and legs. 


Old fowls may be made tender by adding 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to the water 


in which they are cooked. They will not 
taste of the vinegar. 


When putting up fruit in jars, place a 

tablespoon in each jar before filling it and 

ur the fruit in slowly. The jar will not 
reak if these directions are followed. 


To make a dustless dust-cloth, saturate a 
piece of cheese-cloth with turpentine. Then 
dry it thoroughly and it is ready for use. It 
does fine work. Try it. M. A. P. 


To avoid blackening your granite kettles, 
if you have to set them on the fire, dampen 
the bottom of each and rub with 
my The black will wipe off 
as if by magic. 

White mosquito-netting 
doubled and sewed together 
makes dish-cloths pleasant to 
handle and easy to keep sweet 
and clean, as they are quickly 
washed and dried. 


Do not hang. the '‘dish-cloths 


JOHNNY CREAM: “OH, GOODY! I BEARD 
MRS. FARMER SAY SHE GUESHED I Wat 





TOO THIN Te WHIP!" 


or towels in a close place ; they sour quick! 
this time of year. Wash and rinse arent 
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well, then hang in the sun or air and they 
will be pleasanter and more healthful to use. 


Castor-oil can be taken without a shudder 
if a little lemon juice is put in the spoon 
with the oil, and if some of the juice is 
taken in the mouth and the cut lemon 
rubbed lightly over the lips before taking 
the oil. 

If you can not stand in the middle of 
your kitchen and, by taking a few steps, 
reach everything from the stove, table, 
sink, closet and refrigerator, your kitchen 
is too large and you are mia es needless 
time and strength. 

Paraffine that has been used to cover 
jelly and fruit may be cleaned by boiling it 
rapidly in water till thoroughly melted, 
then setting it aside to cool, when the dust 
will settle to the bottom and any fruit juice 
in it will be dissolved, and it will be ready 
to use again, without any waste. 


HOW TO DO THINGS 

Liberty, justice, godliness, peace: 
May they dwellin our land ’till the universe 

cease. 
Liberty—won by the blood of our sires ; 
Justice—the aim of their ardent desires ; 
Godliness, too, for without that we fall ; 
Peace—the sum and result of them all. 

To prevent cake from burning, sift a little 
bran on the bottom of the tins. I have 
never known this to fail. M. A. P. 

To prevent the buttons from tearing out 
of your lingerie waists, stitch a piece of 
narrow tape on the under side of the hem 





on the line of the buttons, and sew them 


on this. 

Sugared orange peel is a delicious change 
from nuts and raisins in cake and cookies. 
Cut it up with the scissors into thin strips, 
parboil in several waters, add the sugar, 
and cook as dry as possible. 

To discourage the visits of red ants to 
your pantry shelves, dissolve a little tartar 
emetic in hot water ; a saltspoonffil of the 
emetic to a tablespoonful of water is enough. 
Put this in a small dish in their haunts and 
they will leave after one taste of it. 


A supply of figs and dates will furnish 
dishes for the unexpected guest at any 
meal. Serve for a breakfast fruit or cut 
them up in the cereal; use in pudding 
sauce or serve with crackers and nuts for 
dessert ; stew for a relish for supper or 
serve as the final course. 


A very interesting and instructive bulle- 
tin prepared by S. B. Shaw, has been issued 
by the North Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture, at Raleigh, N. C., on the ‘‘ Home 
Canning of Fruits and Vegetables.”” Here 
is a chance for young housekeepers to ob- 
tain some valuable lessous in this important 
branch of housekeeping. Send for a copy. 


The children would enjoy some peach 
leather in their school lunches next winter, 
and it is wholesome to chew on. Pare, slice 
and cook some ripe peaches until they can 
be rubbed through a colander. Put them 
in a kettle with a very little sugar, about 
two pounds to a large kettleful. Cook them 
a little more, then spread thin on large 
plates and set in the hot sun. In four davs 
they should be dry enough to strip off. Cut 
in. strips, sprinkle with granulated sugar, 
and roll. Apple, pear and quince leather 
are made in the same way. 

Little Jamie, who had previously been 
neve with ome ms pe cal “¢! seman 

came home from crying wit 

pain. His mother who had recently become 
a convert to mental science, said :_‘‘ Jamie, 
you haven’t a stomach-ache; you do ‘not 
need any soda ; just think you haven’t any 

in.” ‘‘ But, mother, I Aave a pain.’’ ‘‘ No, 
jamie per have not ; go out and play,—you 
are all right.”” e did as he was told, 
but soon came with tears running 


«down his face, and said: ‘‘ Mother, I think 


soda is better than science.’’ 
Tomato catsup: Boil together a peck of 
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ripe tomatoes and four onions till soft. 

Rub through a colander and then through 

a sieve. Put in the kettle with a table- 

spoonful each of sugar, salt, ground cloves, 

mace and black pepper. Ina muslin bag 

put two tablespoontuls of celery seed, one 

teaspoonful of paprika, and add. Put in 

two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pint of 

vinegar. Boil, stirring occasionally, till re- 

duced one-half and very thick. Take out 

the celery seed and add another pint of 

vinegar. Bring to a boil again, take off, 

and when cold bottle and seal. 

My wife and I are looking out for country 
board at present :— 

We want a spacious, airy room, with outlook 
wide and pleasant ; 

Our table must be well supplied with fresh 
and varied food ; 

The evenings must be cool and dry, and fish- 
ing must be good ; 

There must be no mosquitoes, and we want 
three meals a day ; 

The beds must have the latest springs, or 
else we can not stay; 

We'd like a horse and wagon or a motor 
car to use, 

And there must be lots of lovely drives and 
many charming views ; 

The other guests must all be such as we are 
glad to know ; 

We must not be too far from town, and trains 
must not be slow. 

These are our modest wants, and in conclu- 
sion we would say, 

That seven doilars a week is all that we 
expect to pay. . 





NUTS AND RAISINS 

it takes a long time for some folks to die, 
even after they have been buried. Their 
dead hands have been known, in not a few 
instances, to continue to keep a long grip 
and a strong grip on the affairs of those 
left behind, that has required time and the 
law to unfasten. 

Bread is the stuff of life. 


The proof of the pudding is the asking 
for more. 


The ‘‘ Man Without a Country ”’ is the city 
fellow who never has a vacation. 


To destroy a large number of flies in a 
room, close it tightly and burn pyrethrum, 
which will give off a dense white smoke 
fatal to the flies, but harmless to man, P. . 


A clean, sweet baby in a plain muslin slip 
that probably cost ten cents in money and 
an hour’s time, is a more attractive object 
than one clad in a ruffled and embroidered 
dress not perfectly fresh, and which can 
not be washed so often because it is more 
trouble to iron. 


Bottles that contain poison should not only 
be plainly labelled and marked ‘‘ Poison,” 
but it is well to tie or sew around them a 
bit of tape or braid to call attention to the 
dangerous nature of their contents. This 
would prevent any one from getting the 
wrong bottle in the dark, as sometimes 
happens. 

Late July or early August is a good time 
for starting rose slips. Take the cuttings 
from the ripened shoots of your finest roses 
at the point from which they grow out from 
the db wana: cutting with them a = of 
this older stock, to form ‘‘ the heel.’’ Sink 
them in a large pot or box filled with; rich 
earth, leaf mold and plenty of white sea 
or pewter sand. Sink them about an inch 
into this, pack it closely around them, and 
water freely. Set them in a cool, shady 
place till they have hardened, then put 
them in the sun and turn over them a glass 
jar or tumbler. When they have developed 
roots, transplant them into individual pots 
and, cover with glass until they seem to be 
hardy enough to dispense with it.. If very 
thrifty and of hardy stock they may be left 
out under cover through the winter ; other- 
wise they should be kept in a cool but 
sunny window. They will be healthy plants 
in the spring, and true to name. 
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[Aunt /larriet wishes to give advice, suggestions | 


aud sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
ta trouble, ort her correspondents have become so 
mumerous that it is impossible to answer all the 
betters in this column, To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cenut stamp, for only such 
answers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


RANGE meetings, picnics, clam- 
bakes, corn-roasts are due this month 
and it adds greatly to the interest of 

such gatherings if a series of outdoor games 
or field sports can be arranged. To get up 
the proper spirit, one town or section should 
play against another, and each section 
should have its own color, to be used in 
flags, badges, etc. A good committee can 
prepare the programme, which might be 
modeled on the following: 1. Potato race. 
2. Fruit gathering. 3. Pull (or tug of war) 
for boys. 4. Football relay. 5. Pass back. 
6. Pullfor young men. 7. Carrying colors. 
8. Pull for girls. 9..Sack race. 10. Tub 
race. 11. Pull for married men. Numbers 
1 and 3 can be open to girls as well as boys. 

The potato race is more exciting if each 

otato is carried to goal on a wooden spoon. 

Jse peach baskets for the goals and paint 
them in the colors chosen. Apples or 
oranges are laid three feet apart in rows, 
for the fruit-gathering contest, each piece to 
be picked up and carried to the basket at 
the end of the row. 

For the football relay the contestants line 
up and must be equal in number. Number 
one of each side runs with the football 
down the field, around the goal-post and 
back to the starting point, giving the ball 
to the next in line, who does the same, 
until all have run. Carrying the colors is 
done in just the same way, except that a 
piece of bunting or cheesecloth is used in- 
stead of the football. In the pass back, the 
boys form in line and stand with feet wide 
apart. Number 1 passes the ball back, be- 
tween his feet, to the one behind him, who 
passes it on, also, and this is kept up until 
it reaches the last boy in line, who must 
run to the head of the line with the ball 
and start it on its way again. -A banner 
may be offered as a prize to the side win- 
ning the greatest number of points ; a tie 
counts nothing. 

A jam-eating contest may be substituted 
for No. 6. For this, thin slices of bread are 
spread with jelly or jam and placed on a 
small plate at the edge of the table. Those 
who enter the ‘contest must have their 
hands tied so that they are obliged to eat 
the bread and jam without touching it, the 
one who succeeds in disposing of his slice 
first, and the one who comes out with the 
cleanest face, receives a prize. 

A doughnut-eating contest can be used 
instead of Nos. 10 and 11. Strings of various 
lengths are hung from a 
tree branch, doughnuts are 
tied to these, the contest- 
ants’ hands are tied behind 
them, the tallest stoop for 
those suspended on the 
longest strings and the 
shortest reach for those on 


“*Z WISH I COULD THINK OF SOME 
PRESENT TO GIVE PAPA FOR HIS 
BIRTHDAY.”” ‘“‘WHY DON’T YOU 
GIVE HIM A SON-IN-LAW?"’ 








the short strings. ‘The one who succeeds 
in eating the doughnuts first, is, of course, 
the prize winner. 


Gardener: Try this plan before working 
in the garden: Fill the nails with common 
sapolio, slightly moistened ; after the work 
is finished remove it with an orange stick 
or nail cleaner, and the nails will be white 
and clean. A red nose is sometimes helped 
by rubbing it upward from tip to bridge; 
this empties the clogged veins. A good 
lotion for sun or wind burn is made by 





numbering, numb-burr-ring ; parade, pa- 
raid ; windlass, wind-lass ; tomatoes, tow- 
ma-tues ; cantéloupe,. can’t-elope ; shrub- 
berry, shrub-berry ; antidote, aunt-i-dote, 
or Ann-tie-dote; matrimony, mat-rim- 
mony ; chanticleer, chant-eye-clear. 


Country Lass: A man removes his glove 
when shaking hands. If he has not time 
to do this, he says, ‘‘ Pardon my glove.” 
A woman is not expected to remove hers. 
The reason given for this is that her gloves 
are generally supposed to be of more deli- 
cate color, and, therefore, less likely to soil 
another’s hands, and, at the same time, 
more likely to be soiled by those worn by 
the man. 





On this page are advertisements of Postum, agents 
wanted, patents, fly killer, pianos, calicoes, machines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Get Well. 











A woman’s coffee experience is interest- 
ing. ‘‘ For two weeks at a time I have 
taken no food but skim-milk, for solid food 
would ferment and cause such distress that 
I could hardly breathe at times, also excru- 
ciating pain and heart palpitation and all 
the time I was so nervous and restless. 

**From childhood up I had been a cof- 
fee and tea drinker, and for the past 20 
years I have been trying different physi- 
cians but could get only temporary relief. 
Then I read an article telling how some 
one had been cured by leaving off coffee 
and drinking Postum, and it seemed so 
pleasant just to read about good health I 
decided to try Postum in place of coffee. 

‘I made the change from coffee to Post- 
um and sucha change there is in me that 
I don’t feel like the same person. We all 
found Postum delicious and like it better 
than coffee. My health now is wonder- 


‘fully good. 


‘‘As soon as I made the shift from coffee 
to Postum I got better and now all of my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food 
assimilates, the pressure in the chest and 
palpitation are all gone, my bowels are 
regular, have no more stomach trouble 
and my headaches are gone. Remember 
I did not use medicines at all — just left off 
coffee and drank Postum steadily.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ found 
in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are true, and full of human 
interest. 
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using equal parts of lemon juice, camphor 
and boiled water. hae coed YOUR 4. — 
Charaders: Here are a few words which 
can be used: Colonel, cur-knell; enjoy- My Sanitary Coffee 
BY AUNT BARRIET able, n-joy-a bell ; charitable, char-et-a-bell ; AGENT Maker produces pure 
sweet coffee, needs no. settler and 


never wears out. Saves coffiee, money 
and health. Every wife buysat sight; 
new invention; exclusive territory. 
Send r15c. for soc. size, postpaid. 
DR. LYONS, 434 Day St., Pekin, Ils. 


DAISY FLY KILLER @ic.ciiiaras. 
Neat, clean, ornames- 

‘ — tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made of metal, cannot 
4) spill or tip over, will not 


= Soil or injure am a 
‘pee 
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LYON & HEALY’S 


Good PIANOS 


The Lyon & Healy Piane is the best value in 
America. It is ‘* Pure in Tone,"* me ip 
Dexign and built to endure a lifetime. Send for 
beautiful catalog with easel-back illustrations, 

Prices, $350, $375, $400 ard upward. 

The New Scale Washburn Piano is always relia- 
ble. Splendid workmanship and first class ma al. 
Catalog free. Prices, $275, $300, and upward. 

Bargains in good, used Pianos, of all standard 
makes, igotading meee Steinways and Lyon & 
Healys. Prices ut half. When desired, easy 
= ced payments may be arranged. Send for bi 
li 





’ ( 
LYON & HEALY, Dept. Z 3015, CHICAGO. 
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Simpson- 
Eddystone 


are time-tested fabrics 
They have been recog- 
nized by the women of the 
United States as the stan- 
dard calico Grom gone 
for over 65 years. Always 

in demand, because 
their superior quality — 
cotton cloth well-woven 
and durable, beautiful de- 
signs, rich fadeless colors. 
inxs Sie eT 
If not in your dealer's 


stock write us his name and 
We'll help him supply you. 

















wearing qualiti 
ewed at as time. 


Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its 
es. All parts are fom a le 


Ball bearings ofeuperior quality. ote 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 24 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Gee: YOUNG FOLKS <a 


Although recalling a race that was run 
Between a tortoise and a hare; 
And prizes are not to the swiftest one, 
As the proverb does declare: 
Remember, son, when you come to decide 
How to travel that you may early land ; 
Of a torioise better not get astride, 
If a saddled hare is at hand. 
: ALonzo RICE. 


Bobby : ‘‘ Mama, my stomach says it is 
dinner-time.’’ Mama: ‘‘What does the 
clock say ?’’ Bobby (after looking at the 
clock) : ‘‘It says my stomach’s five min- 
utes fast.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘What class of birds does 
the hawk belong to, Tommy?’’ Tommy: 
** Birds of prey.’’ Teacher: ‘‘ Now, Johnny, 
to what class does the quail belong?’’ 
Johnny: “‘ Birds on toast.”’ 


Small Willie: ‘‘My pa’s awful smart.’’ 
Little Elsie : ‘‘ What does he do?’’ Small 
Willie: ‘‘He’s a mechanic and makes 
locomotives.’’ Little Elsie: ‘* That’s noth- 
ing. My pa’s a commuter and makes two 
trains every day.”’ 

Most boys in this favored land never think 
of hardships such as the Iceland farmer has 
to endure. And still in that cold country 
30,000 cows are kept. Furthermore, these 
thrifty people export 500,000 pounds of 
butter annually, says DeLaval Monthly. 
Iceland is thinly populated and the people 
are poor, while money is scarce and trad- 
ing is stillin vogue. But notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, agriculture is making 








‘progress in Iceland as is shown by the 


people buying cream separators and other 
machinery. 








——-2°e 


FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To Learn and Recite at School 
TROUBLE 
Trouble has a trick of coming butt end first ; 
Viewed approaching then, you’ve seen it at 

its worst. 
Once surmounted, straight it waxes ever small, 
And it tapers ’till there’s nothing left at all ! 
So; whene’er a difficulty may impend, 
Just remember you are facing the butt end; 
And that looking back upon it, like as not, 
You will marvel at beholding just a dot! 





Hang on! Cling on! No matter what they say. 
Push on ! Sing on! Things will come your way. 
Sitting down and whining never helps a bit ; 

Best way to get there is by keeping up your grit. 


Don’t give up hoping when the ship goes down; 

Grab a spar or something, just refuse to drown. 

Don’t think you’re dying just because you’re 
hit, 

Smile in face of danger and hang to your grit. 

Folks die too easy—they sort of fade away ; 

Make a little error, and give up in dismay. 

Kind of man that’s needed is the man of ready 
wit, 

To laugh at pain and trouble and keep his grit. 





Clubs for boys and girls in which boys 
raise corn and other crops and girls com- 

e in gardens or in sewing or bread-mak- 
ing are now being encouraged by the 
government. There are 
already about 150,000 in 
these clubs. In many 
cases the county superin- 
tendent of education or- 


4 MONEFY ONE DAY GOT CAUGHT IN 
THE RAIN, 
AND HE WAS SUCH A BRIGHT 
FELLER, 
THAT HE WENT TO A SHOP, AND 
BOUGHT FOR A DIME, 
ABECOND-HAND BLACK UM- 
. ‘BRELLA! 
gpnizes the club while teachers arrange for 
contests and plan the prizes. If you would 
tke a club organized in your community, 


write the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- - 








ington, D. C. Also your state experiment 
station will advise and give you suggestions 
if you write. 


NATURE STUDIES 


Tree bark is in three thicknesses, called 
the skin, cork and bast. The skin is the 
outer part, rough on most trees, especially 
as they grow older. Right under it are the 
cork -cells that crack with the weather. The 











HAVING A JOLLY TIME 


bark is one of the signs by which we know 
one tree from another. Walnut bark is 
rougher than oak and oak rougher than 
hickory. The bark of the white birch peels 
off like paper, and the bark of most pines 
is rather soft and can be pulled off with the 





On this page are advertisements of patents, kodaks 
and post toasties. 


ADVERTISEMENTS — 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








ATENT Zouk Was: shez. ™ae tps ze 


PATEN} & Go., Dept. 6. Washington. D.O. 

















Made by Kodak workmen in the 
Kodak factory—that explains the 
success of the Brownie Cameras— 
that’s the reason for their absolute 
dependability and extreme sim- 
plicity. : 

Anybody can make good pictures 
with a 


BROWNIE 


Load in daylight with genuine 
Kodak film cartridges. No dark- 
room for any part of the work— 
from pressing the button to the 
finished picture. Ask your Kodak 
dealer or write us for ** The 
Book of the Brownies.”’ 


Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $12.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
365 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Hello Daddy— 


Please don’t forget to bring home some 


Post Toasties 


and I’ll have a good hug and kiss for you. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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fingers in thread-like strips, but do not try 
— it on a healthy tree, for that would 
allow fungous growths to fasten on it and 
destroy its health, as disease germs may 
attack you when the skin on your hands is 
cut or broken, 

The cork consists of thin cells filled with 
air and will not readily let in water. It is 
immediately under the skin. If a tree is 
ares this cork grows over the wound. 

nder it is the bast which is to the tree 
what the channel from the mouth to the 
stomach is to a boy. It carries the food 
that builds up the tree and enables it to 
grow and create a new ring every year. 
The tree feeds by drawing up moisture 
gathered by its roots from the ground and 
containing the food it needs. This moisture 
is called sap. Most boys know how deli- 
cious is the sap from sugar-maple trees, 
and many saps yield gums that are pleasant 
to chew. 


BRAIN BOTHERS 


I. Famous Poems: (The author was born 
August 15,1771.) M--m--n. T-- L--y 





o- -h- -ak-.--e L-y o- -h--a-t 
M--s--e-. ALICE FRANK, /ndiana. 
II. Charade: 


My one is a very lazy fellow; 
He sleeps through the bright summer Two. 
And sometimes, in TOTAL, in August, 
I'd sleep, if I'd naught else to do. 
New York. 


III. Riddle: 
They visit every single house, 
And wish to stay and eat. 
Such manners when they get their food— 
They tread it with their feet! 
We wish these visitors would go, 
Yet many a summer's day 
They can not leave the papers 
Which we buy to make them stay. 
Connecticut. MAZIE. 


IV. Word Hunt: Find ten farm implements 
or machines in this couplet : 
** Fever of the heart and brain, 
Sorrow, pestilence and pain.” 
Massachusetts. LUCRETIA. 


V. Letter Change: By changing the fifth 
letter change a bird into an animal. 
Minnesota. Amy Jew. 


Prizz OrFErs: 1. Best list answers, $1. 2. Neatest 
incomplete list, one year’s subscription to “ Laby- 
rinthia.” 3. Best drawn answer to No. III, by girl 
under twenty, silk fan; by boy under twenty, silk 
watch fob. 4. Best answer to No. IV, dictionary. 

. Best drawn answer to No. V, “ Man Without a 

ountry.” 6. Lucretia kindly offers six post cards 
to the one naming author of couplet in No. IV whose 
list is best. 7. t original puzzle (not over three 
lines), twenty-five cents. Address ‘‘ Brain Bothers,”’ 
FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 

I. Ship, hale, ills, pest. 

II. Clay, Hale, Lee, Schley, Yale, Comte, Hayes. 
III. June, tune; or May, lay. 
IV. Lee, eel. 
Vv. What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then if ever come perfect days. 

MAY PRIZE WINNERS 

1. John Buckingham, Del. 2. Widdy, Mo. 3. 
anes Wahl, Ia. 4. J. E. Bergstrom, Ill. 5. F. f- 
Marsh, Mass. 6. Bob O’Link, Pa. 7. X. Y. Z., Me. 
8. Alma Deye, Wash. 9. Amy Jew, Minn. 10, 
Lenamo, Kans. 


Dalsy. 





THE MOST, OR THE BEST 
A Little Story For the Boys and Girls 
“I did a good bit more work than the 
other fellow to-day. But when quitting 
time came the boss said 
that he would not need me 
any more; and a minute 







TOMMY OAT IS A MUSICAL KITTEN, 
AND INSTRUMENTS MANY HE 
. KNOWS; 
JUST WATCH HIM AS HE IS PER- 
FORMING— 
AT PRESENT, HE'S PLAYING THE 
HosE ! 


later I heard him tell the other fellow to 
come back to-morrow.’’ 

On the face of things it hardly seemed 
fair. But the boss could have told the in- 
evitable other side of the story. 

** Yes,’’ he might have said, ‘‘ the youn 
fellow whom I dismissed after a day’s tria 
-worked hard, and went through with much 





more work than the one I told to come 
back the next day. But the trouble was, 
the fellow who did the most did not do his 
work well. He scorned the details; his 
work fell far short of the neatness and fine 
finish that I want. The one who had less 
to show for his time finished off every detail 
painstakingly. He put time enough on each 
thing he undertook to do it the very best 
that he could. .No, his day’s work was not 
the most, but it was more to my liking— 
the best. Speed in this work comes with 
practise ; careful painstaking is the part 
that a man must have learned before, if he 
wants a permanent position here.”’ 

Speed and good work are not impossible 
as a combination. They go hand in hand 
with the best workers. But one must be 
careful to learn the two in their proper 
order. 





On this page are advertisements of films developed, 
talking machine, patents, schools, bicycles, firearms, 
band instruments and motorcycle. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you. write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
bis card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











KODAK Fl MS DEVELOPED, 10c. per roll, any 
size. Prom pt attention given 
mail orders. Tints 2% x 3% to 34x 44, 8e.3 4x5 to 
3% x 542, 4e. J. M. Manning, 1062 Third Ave., New York City. 





know the Victor?} 
Do you realize you} 
are missing a lot of 
pleasure every day} 
you are without 


one in your home! 


Hear the Victor today at’ the 
nearest Victor dealer’s. If you 
don’t know who he is write us and 
we'll tell you. Write us anyway 
for complete catalogues of the 
Victor—$10 to $250—and Victor 
Records. Easy terms can be ar- 
ranged with your dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Sth and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor" 











That Protect and Pay 


PATENTS Advice and Books Free. 


Rates Reasonable. Highest References. Best 
Services. A N E. COLEMAN, Patent 
Lawyer, 612 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


WUuRLIIZER 
AS the United States Government. 


INSTRUMENTS. We supply 
4 Prices cut in half this season. 


|) Greatest values ever known. 
J Big, new aoe, now ready. 

‘i. The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 
125 E. 4th $t., Cincinnati; or 346 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


66 . 
Goin’ ?”’ 
Nope—Been !”’ 

To wish yourself miles away / 

is to be half way therewhen (7 

you own an R. S. Mi 

cycle. To start is to see 

yourself safely back. 

An B.S. multiplies the earn- 
ing power of every man and 
machine on the farm. It saves 

the horse for the plow, the 

wagon for work. 

he R.S. is simplest in 

construction, mightiest in 
power, reasonable in price, 
costs littleto maintain,always 
ready, infallible in service. 
Write for catalog of 1910 Models. 
Agents, write for proposition. 

READING STANDARD CO., 
MAKERS RENOWNED READING STANDARD BICYCLES 

412 Water St., Reading, Pa. 
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Ransack Your Brains 
For a True Hunting 


Story 


$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize 
25 Prizes of $5 each 


for the best true stories of not over 
500 words of what I did with a gun 


The story, not the English, will fix its value. 
Write on one side of the paper only. We want to 
hear from men and boys all over America who 
shoot. Send us your experiences. Stories must 
not be over 500 words and besentin by August rs. 
Prizes will be awarded on or about September 1. 

Hundreds of thousands of hunters use 
Harrington & Richardson guns. We want to 
know what they have done. Any man, no matter 
what gun he uses, stands an equal chance for one 
OEE Vain the bend from $ 

e e gun, at from $5.50 up, 
on the market. ha ize ke 


Write at once for our catalog so that you can see 
t guns we make, 


Address 307 Prize Dept. 

















MUSIC LESSONS FRE 





in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Ge tar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Sing ng, Mande- 
lin or Cello. One lesson weekly. Beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils. Your only expense is for postage and 


music, which averages about 2 cents a day. Established 1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world write: 


“ Wish I had known of 
MUSIC, Box 29, 225 


ou before,” Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. 
fth Ave., New York City. /nstruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


Address, U. 8S. SCHOOL OF 








18 EACH TOWS 
and district te 
ride and ex: 








ccpetvereetnainhetiniuannttins 
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Whe waits until the wind shall stlent keep, 
Who never finds the ready hour to sow, 
Who watcheth clouds, will have no time to 

reap. 

Drop the trough under your grindstone, 
after you have done for the day, so that the 
stone will not touch the water. Otherwise 
you may have a soft place in the stone. 


A man can ‘‘ tough it through ”’ till noon 
with a dull scythe if he spends a lot of time 
with the whetstone , but it is time saved to 
start for the grindstone—time and a lot of 
backache. 


Am just now (June 23d) harvesting the 
wonderful peach crop in Georgia ; in fact, 
the best we have ever seen. We have fully 
200 cars of extremely high-colored sound 
fruit, such as we have never had before. I 
am fearful that this year’s Georgia peach 
crop will ruin the markets for the average 
fruit in future years,—this is so superior to 
anything that has gone before. J. H. HALE. 


Saplings cut off at this time of the year 
are not very apt to grow up again. For 
many years we took this time to do a little 
work on that line in the pasture, and we 
never had any of the stumps begin to grow 
afterward. The hot weather dries the wood 
over so that it dies. We save the poles for 
wood and burn the brush,—and such nice 
grass as we do get right where those trees 
were ! E. L. V. 


Good soil drainage is one of the most 
important requisites to full crop production, 
even on many soils which may not appear 
wet. The Department of Agriculture has 
a number of free bulletins on the subject ; 
and, moreover, is always glad to give ad- 
vice on drainage. The annual appropria- 
tion for this work of the Department is 
about $80,000. As this is a public tax, every 
one who needs information or advice on 
drainage has an owner's right in asking it. 

A much-needed piece of legislation is 
that which would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to inspect, and reject 
if necessary, all importations of live plants, 
shrubs and the like. Every little while we 
let in some new devastating insect or 
fungus, or other plant disease, because of 
the government’s absolute lack of power 
to keep them out. This utter helplessness 
is a fact, even where there is full knowledge 
of the infested or dangerous character of 
the importation. The failure of Congress 
to act seems senseless. 


HELPING BARE SPOTS IN THE 
MEADOW 


It is not always thought best to plow up 
meadow lands even when there are bare 
spots in them, here and there. How to 
make these vacant places yield something 
is a question. 

We have solved it before now by going 
= after the haying is done for the season, 

scattering a generous supply of timothy 
and a bit of clover seed over these waste 
places. A good time to do this is just as a 
nice rain is coming on. That softens the 
earth and makes the seed germinate. 

Follow this up with some nice, fine, well- 

rotted manure, of which 

49- @ -@ there will almost al- 

- ee ways be some about 
the barns at this sea- 





BUGTOWN HAS PUT IN ELEO- 
TRIC LIGHTS, AND THE FIRE- 


Py FLY ERROTHERS GOT THE 
! CONTRACT, 
son of the y It does..not require so 


very much 7 “this —j just a little spread 
evenly will help very much. 

Then we have a good spike-tooth harrow 
that we use for just such jobs. It is made 
so that the teeth can be set slanting, or 

it up and down when we wish to do 
a more radical piece of work. Setting the 
teeth to slant backward a little, we go over 
the bare spots, stirring up the soil and 











mixing the manure thoroughly, while at 
the same time we thus bury the seed. 

The results of this have been quite satis- 
factory with us. Of course, where the crop 
rotation comes so that it can be done, the 
best way to treat a meadow that is in this 
shape is to plow it up and seed it down at 
the proper time. This, however, does not 
always seem to be in the programme for 
the year, so it is a choice between bare 
ground and a fair re of grass next year. 

E, L. VINCENT. 





On thie pegs are advertisements of feather beds, Ru 
ral New- Yorker, land, patents, agents, shirt, Sapolio. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS — 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and se 
with the bes the best. Read the Fai r Play notice on first Page. 











y= \7OUR CHILD should be ee rey pe Send 
address to E. WHITNEY, Flemington, New Jersey. 


AND OPENING. — 233,2% acres of ceded Ohippewa 
Indian Lands in Mieneaste wil be thrown open for 
Homestead entry at 9 K A. M., JUNE 2th, 1920. 
For lists ona farther information address Minnesota State 
Beard of Lmmigration, Reom C, State Capitol, f 8. Paul, Min Minn. 


f You Want Knew 
THE BEST FARM PAPER 
Send 10 Cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 301 Pearl St.. New York. 


ATENT vous |, OE Ae 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FINE POST CARDS 


Send 2 epne Sr samples of our ory bow Gold 
Em boned Fricndehi and Motto Pc ‘ost Cards ; 
beautifal colors and lest 

Art Pest Card 


vel designs. 
Club, 922 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan. 


ELEGRAPHY settre toot 


EASTMAN trains for practical work and obtain: 
itions for graduates in pochhesping end and short- 
* Summer session. Address 
CGC. C. GAINES, Box 890. Poughkeepsie, i) 


AGENTS—$1 HOURLY 


ic One-Handed _Flour Sifter. 




















enti 
a lum m the flour. Lightning 
seller. Fase une’ for examination, 


Forshee Mig. Co., B 1498 Dayton, Ohio. 













Comer made i Swain “Best 
thing I ever struck" Hney mahon. 








¥ 
SAMPLE to workers. Foote Mfg. Co., Dept. 200, Dayton,0, 








Wires Buyers for nice, new, 1-pomna Feather 
. The Stekes’ Furniture Co., _Burlingtos, RC. 


No ataqoney’ ’sfee until patentis 

Saree Write for Inventors’ 
KLIN H. _. 
ashington, D. C. 


sian ex perience ©.) 











Work Shi rt 


WASHABLE & ti 

In Khaki, Chambrays of all colors, and Black Sateen. 

The President is a Quality Shirt. A 
shirt for real men; and the biggest 50c. 
worth amy man ever put on his back! 

Made in handsome patterns, out of material 
that stands up and with making you can’t 
break through. 

Just read this description of the workman- 
ship in the President Shirt: 


Double lock-stitched throughout; no possibility 
of raveling; each point of wear strongly reinforced. 
SHOULDERS: Double-ply cloth, ample and roomy. 
SLEEVES: Roomy; with reinforced gore where 

lock-stitched to shirt. 

SLEEVE OPENINGS: Especially stayed with 
heavy thread lock- stitched hundreds of times. 

FRONT PIECE: Double-ply, double stayed top 
and bottom, with double lock-stitched button- holes, 

BUTTONS: Four holes instead of only two—sewn 
on with extra heavy thread to stay. 

BUTTONHOLES: Sewn through double thickness 
of cloth, heavily stitched. 

THE SKIRT: With special double cloth stay and 
gusset double lock-stitched, untearable. 

FINISHED: Throughout all seams felled. Practi- 

ly no raw edges. 

POCKET: With special pencil-holder—solid, un- 
tearable. 

NO SKIMPING: A big, generously made shirt—1 
inch wider, 14% inch longer, and the armholes 4- 
inch larger in diameter than any other. 

Insist on the President Shirt, if you want the BEST 
your 50c. will buy. If your dealer can’t supply it, with 
our Guarantee Bond in the pocket, send his name, 50¢., 
and your size, and we will see that you are supplied. Or, 
if you wish samples of fabrics and fuller information free, 
just send your address on a postal. 


PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY 
9 W. Wyoming St., Baltimore, Md. 





be CITY LUXURY. 


Just as the city looks to the country for most of the luxuries 
used on its tables, so the country must turn to the city for those con- 
veniences which are justly termed luxuries for the hard-working 
housewife. City housekeepers have learned to realize that to save 


time is to lengthen life. 


SAPOLIO ! 


— 


is one of the best known city luxuries and each time tsk le used. 
an hour is saved. On floors, tables and painted work it acts like-a ~~ 
charm. For. scouring pots, pans and metals it has no equal. IF ” 
YOUR STOREKEEPER DOES NOT KEEP IT. YOU SHOULD 


INSIST UPON HIS DOING SO, as it always gives satisfaction and 


_its immense sale all over the United States makes it an aimost neces- 
 $ary article to any well-supplied store. Everything shines after its 


around the house. 


asta in their — phen 
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‘ 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS BiB). 


Bottle the sunshine up, my dears, 
And lay it safe away; 

Hammer the cork in good and tight, 
Keep for a rainy day. 











Nothing is impossible to the persevering. 


The corn plants are running a neck-and- 
neck race,—ear to ear. 


It doesn’t matter how many 
times you fail if you succeed in 
the end. 


Silence is golden, and too 
often conversation is vapor, and noxious 
vapor at that. 


The way to begin a big day’s work is to 
go to bed early the night before. 


Let’s not talk about other folks not doing 
as they agree unless we bring in the wood 
when we say we will. 


I always hate to cut a tree down—it takes 
so long to one. But if we have to do 
it, let’s plant another just as quickly as we 
can, and then expect to live Tong — 
to see it grow up. 


When fire is cried and danger ~ 

God and the firemen is the people’s cry. 

When the fire is quenched and the danger 
righted, 

God is forgotten and the firemen slighted. 


Transplant a number of four-leaf clover 
plants, as you happen to find them, to some 
corner near the house. The four and five- 
leaf habit is persistent with the plants, and 
they will keep on bearing a certain propor- 
tion of the unusual leaves throughout the 
year. 

Were I a lawmaker I would vote to inflict 
a penalty of $50 on every killer of birds. 
The slaughter of these innocents for hat 
trimmings is a crime. Parents should teach 
their children the value of birds and instil 
a horror of killing these sweet songsters. 
I would say to all the boys: ‘“‘ Don’t kill 
the birds.’”” Their music and their useful- 
ness as insect destroyers should give them 
a tender place in the consideration of 
everybody. Jas. I. MILLBURN, Jennessee. 


To kill rats I have tried all the poisons 
obtainable and wasted time and money in 
devices. I finally used “‘potass hydrate, 

ranul.,”’ a highly caustic potash which can 

obtained from reliable drug houses. 
This I sprinkled on the ground about and 
in the rats’ runways. The ground damp- 
ness dissolves the crystals ; this burns their 
feet. I have thus gotten rid of the rats. If 
po ne to apply on barn floor, I would 
est slightly dampening the floor about 

the oles. W. E. Frinx. 


A party of drummers were boasting about 
the speed of trains on which they had trav- 
eled. One said that a western express ran 
so fast that the tele- 
graph poles looked 
like a Picket fence. 
Another improved 
on this by substitut- 
ing a solid wall for a 
picket fence. The 
third told of a road 
that runs through a 
farming country, the 
principal products of 
por which are corn and 

SPELL OF WRATHER beans. “ First; ” he 
said, ‘‘we would passia field of corn, then an 
acre or two of beans. Well, on one stretch 
that train got to going so fast that the land- 
scape looked just like succotash.”’ 


A Kaffir woman's courage—an explorer 
in South Africa saw this incident: The 
women do the farm work, and as a party 
of them were at_work, the husband of one 
of them stopped to chat with her, standing 
near the ex wi of the bush. Suddenly a 
lioness sprang on him and was carrying 
him off, when his wife ran after her, caught 











her by the tail and was dragged some dis- 
tance. Hampered by the man in her mouth 
and the woman on her tail, the lioness 
slackened her pace, when the woman strad- 
died over her back and hit her across the 
head and nose with her heavy hoe, till she 
drupped her prey and slunk to cover. 





On this page are advertisements of Grape- Nuts, agents 
wanted, schovis, motorcycles, patents and shoes. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Feod. 


A physician out in Oregon has views 
about food. He says: 

‘*T have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with treat- 
ing the sick, but that we owe it to human- 
ity to teach them how to protect their 
— especially by hygienic and dietetic 

aws. 

‘* With such a feeling as to my duty I 
take great pleasure in saying to the public 
that in my own experience and also from 
personal observation I have found no food 
to equal Grape-Nuts and that I find there 
is almost no limit to the great benefit this 
food will bring when in all cases of 
sickness and convalescence. 

“Ttis my —— that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing’ and acceptable to the stomach, 
especially at breakfast to start the machin- 
ery of the human system on the day’s 
work. In cases of indigestion I know that 
a complete breakfast can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream and I think it is 
necessary not to overload the stomach at 
the morning meal. I also know the great 
value of Grape-Nuts when the stomach is 
too weak to digest other food. 

‘* This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years treating all manner of 
chronic and acute diseases, and the letter is 
written voluntarily on my part without any 
request for it.’’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


ELECTRIC GOODS. Big Catalog 3 cents. Want agents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, - Cleveland, Ohio. 
Strainer Spoon. Rapid Seller. 


Qe Large catalog free. $3 to $5 = day. 
RICHARDSON MFG. CO., 
Dept. 8, BATH, N.Y. 

ye share risk iff Ss lication. 
Free Bosnios. OB. ST STEV- 
ENS & 850 Meh on Wash- 
ington, ns “Cc. Established 1984. 
Sterogra 
DOK-KEEPING gsisse"Felasspts. 


yma aise 
thoroly taught at EAST M 
Positions for graduates of eqmelete commercial 
« one Summer session. Address for Catal 

. GAINES, Box 880, Poughkeepsie, N 


AGENTS 100%, PROFIT 


Most wonderful combina- 
tion of all tools ever 
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machine that will will climb steep hills wy 
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TRAVELING SALESMEN 


and Salesladies Wanted. 
Pa mg tel pet ge pny, oy a 


experience required to get one of them. If you want 
to earn from two to ten times as much as you do at pres- 
ent and all Igy. MieHT besides, write pode for our 
Free Book, ‘*A K 7 OF THE GRIP.”’ testimo- 
nials from thousands of men and women whens we have 
placed in good positions. Address nearest office. 

Dept. me $06, National Saleamen’s Training Association. 

Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 








7 AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
Big Pay, Nice Work, Great Demand for Men. 


BS . roprait for position of chauffeur or repair 
—_ you by mail to become thorough! 
oficiont in ten weeks and assist you to secure mone 
poueret. Highly Gadereel = reasonable — no au- 
obile necessary to learn. 
SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TODAY. It’s Free. 
Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs. 


Empire Auto Institute, 645 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


(The Original Automobile Scheoul.) 














Steel Shoe Wearers 


Are Saving BARRELS of MONEY! 
To Every Reader of This Paper & 


We pt AE. to send you a pair of Steel Shoes for EX. 
Seg on deposit of the price, and let the the shoes 


OFFER = themselves tell you their 
ness, oe strength and 


will tell you more in 


delay or argument. 


i of comfort, light 
wonderful preer Ba ig: 
of til this If they don’t ee pm pte Awe a =. 2 
ion’t con you 
KEEP THEM! N Notify us to send for them at our ex 
re every penny of your money will be returned 
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There is always hope till the curtain goes | 
down, 

For the hypocrite preacher or painted clown; 

Don't lose faith in your fellow men, 

They may change for the better ; ’till then— 

Keep up hope / 


lf. you want good neighbors, be one. 





A smile is not a costly thing, but what a 
lot of joy it brings! 
_ Hasn’t enough time been wasted plow- 
ing around that old stump? Take it out | 
before plowing next time. 


One meal of meat-victuals a day is enough 
in hot weather. Depend more on fruits and 
such things ; they are more healthful. 


No impulse is too splendid for the sim- 
plest task; no task is too simple for the 
most splendid impulse. PHiLLips BRooks. 


Just think of all the things you or your 
family will need this fall. Better read every | 
advertisement in this paper and get posted. 


Give the air a chance to circulate under 
the timbers of all your buildings. Nothing | 
rots wood out faster than to be shut away | 
from air under a barn. 


Have you taken that stitch in time on 
the harness strap that was ripped? Better 
do itnow. ‘The whole thing may give out 
if you don’t, and a runaway follow. 


Sounds nice to hear the farm girl play 
her lively tunes on the piano, but there are 
times when the sweetest music is the jingle 
of the streams of milk on the bottom of 
the big tin pail. 

In this matter-of-fact world take care not 
to part with all your sentiment. You will 
need it, as you go along, to sweeten your 
daily living, and it is also a good thing to 
carry into old age. 

Other work will soon begin to slack up. 
Then will be a good time to clear up a bit 
of that back pasture where the brush and 
briers keep anything else from growing. 
Bring every foot of the land you possess 
under cultivation. 


Some men are ‘‘crosser than a sore- 
headed dog”’ all the time, from morning 
till night. Even the dogs take to the woods 
when such men come around. We don’t 
blame the dogs, either. These cross fellows 
ought to say to themselves: ‘‘ Now you sit 
down and stay there until you can behave 
yourself !”’ 


Do not take refuge under a tree during a 
thunder-storm ; it is better to take a duck- 
ing than to be struck by lightning. Espe- 
cially do not stay under an oak tree, which 
is a good conductor of electricity. A beech 
is the safest tree. The heart of a dense 
forest is a safe refuge from a storm, as is a 
closely built town. People caught in a 
thunder-storm should not stand in groups 
nor be near to a number of cattle. 


M. Hebron, Washington state, writes: 
“Take a*piece of octagon tool-steel of the 
best quality, three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter and three feet long, and have 
your smith make you a small crowbar or 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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jimmy, shaped like the accompanying 

drawing. One end should be flat and 
cut for a nail puller, the other end square- 
pointed and sharp. With this tooi you can 
pull the most stubborn spikes, nails, fence 
staples, hinges, hasps, and take old build- 
ings apart and thus save much good 
lumber. Also useful in adjusting heavy 
machinery. It is the most helpful tool you 
can have in your chest.’ All right, friend 
Hebron! We'll see that this tool is in- 
cluded in that Experimental Farm outfi. 





FARM JOURNAL 

Haven’t you many times ‘noticed 

the difference in hardiness and yield 

in varieties of wheat? Of course you 

have. Wheat dies when it gets old, 

just like people do. If new, vigorous 

varieties did not ‘take the place of the old ones the crop would soon become unprofitable to 

raise. Nine-tenths of the farmers hold on to the old varieties too long, and this, more than 
anything else, is responsible for the low average yield per acre in this country. 





We originate new varieties and obtain them wherever originated. We do this for | 
farmers who have not the time and facilities to do it ; it is our business, Our house intro- | 


duced many of the best varieties of wheat in cultivation to-day. We have the most valuable 
varieties this year we ever had. Our new GRAINS O’GOLD is a wonder. Send for 
figures that prove that you can sow your Crop with ourimproved varieties almost ascheaply 
as with your old, run-out, light-yielding kinds. You better get these figures if you raise 


winter wheat. Catalogue free. Samples of three new varieties, including the wonderful GRAINS | 


O’GOLD, 10 cents, if you mention Farm Journal. 


O. K. SEED STORE, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











. EACH FARM JOURNAL FAMILY 
| Want to Give these 15 Exquisitely Beautiful, Embossed 
New PLEDGES OF FRIENDSHIP Post Cards. Send the Coupon at 
once and Get Them by Return Mail. J. A. E. 


ARM JOURNAL readers know me and my Post Cards. Many thousands 
have secured from me the most beautiful and appropriate cards they ever 
had, Every family needs my new cards for summer correspondence, be- 
cause they are the most beautiful and most expressive ones. Also 
they will be GEMS in any collection 


MGB My Best Offer to Farm Journal Readers : “@@ 


WANT to give to each family that receives FaRM JOURNAL the 15 Royally Beautiful post cards illustrated abov 
the new Pledges of Friendship. he only condition I make is coheed inthe coupon below. You better oat 
waste any time, but send for yours before you lay the paper down. Cut the coupon out and send to me with a 
dime or stamps and you will get the 15 by return mail, and I will also send you 


| Another Greater Surprise Offer | 


‘ 
CANNOT tell you in this advertise t how beautiful th tcardsare. You mustsee them, Each one isa 
I gorgeous reproduction of a charming dower in all STAT cntoes, is embossed, has the language of the 
flower and a verse of refined sentiment. This is a sample verse : 
Don’t let this surprise you, but gently remind you If you have any time to drop me a line, 
Of the letter you promised to write. Here’s hoping you will do it to-night. 


These cards sent to friends will convey m d ti ts that you could not express so well in written 
words. Nothing can be more appropriate ‘0 mati. friend to friend, rome oo ean be selected for any person and 
time. They are rightly named ges of Friendship. 


There are 15 of them all different and each as lovely as it be. You want them first in your neighborhood 
so send the coupon to-day and you will get the full set by pets hath: 4 


J. A. EVERITT, Publisher, Box F 6, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THIS IS THE COUPON 
Mr. J. A. EVERITT, Publisher, Box F 6, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me the 15 new PLEDGES OF FRIENDSHIP Post Cards as offered in August 


Farm Journal and Another Greater Surprise Offer. As a guarantee that noother one in my 
family will send, and to pay postage, I enclose 10 cents. (Be sure to write very plainly.) 














My Name 





R.R P.O State 
N. B, No other member of my family will send for this. : 
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